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GIRLS AND GREEK. 


The present writer has already had 
some serious inquiries addressed, to him, 
by those who have girls to educate, as to 
whether Mr. C. F. Adams’s Cambridge 
oration is destined at once to extinguish 
the study of Greek. 

One lady of seventy, who has been 
through all her life a great reader, writes 
“IT have never enjoyed anything quite so 
much as when I read Virgil in the origi- 
nal, as a girl;” and plaintively demands 
whether this pleasure, like that semetimes 
attributed to reading Homer and schy- 
lus, is “ta fetich.”” It seems to me that 
she may be relieved from anxiety. People 
will read, in the long run, what they wish 
to read; nor will parents long educate 
their children on what was useless or inju- 
rious tothem. If Greek is only a fetich, 
it will go; if it is something more, it will 
remain, or will return after banishment, 
even when a generation of men have tried 
the experiment of doing without it. 

I did not hear Mr. Adams’s oration, but 
have read it and can find in it little that is 
new beyond that vivacity of manner, and 
that constant reference to personal experi- 
ence which we have learned to expect 
from this able writer. It is really rather 
hard to say anything new on the subject. 
When I left college, some forty years ago, 
our class-orator denounced Greek in a 
style very much like that of Mr. Adams. 
He was a youth of some talent, long since 
dead, who never showed inclination for 
any serious pursuit and wasted time 
enough ina year to have learned two or 
three languages; but he thought it a cruel 
grievance to have to study Greek. Mr. 
Adams’s arguments add little to those of 
the late Dr. Jacob Bigelow or of Prof. W. 
P. Anderson, made long ago; nor were 
these stronger than those arguments col- 
lected by Rey. F. W. Farrar under the 
name of ‘‘Essays on a Liberal Education” 
and published in England in 1868. The 
whole subject has been before the public 
for many years and I do not propose to 
enter upon it here; having said freely 
what little I knew about it in essays called 
“A Plea for Culture” and ‘*On an old Latin 
Text-book,” both published in the Atlantic 
Monthly and afterwards reprinted in a vol- 
ume called *‘Atlantic Essays.” The view 
presented in these papers was quite antag- 
onistic to that of Mr. Adams. 

For all the English arguments on the 
subject [I have some sympathy; since 
Latin and Greek still rule too largely in 
the English Universities, especially at Ox- 
ford. In America the situation is wholly 
different. For the greater part of our 
colleges Greek is not a requisite. There 
are few such institutions, at the South and 
West, I think, where it is required for ad- 
mission. At Harvard College, for nearly 
half a century, the modern languages have 
been placed on a level with the ancient in 
collegiate study and have been taught as 
faithfully. Since Mr. Adams rules out 
the general opinion and practice as mere 
superstition, there is nothing to fall back 
upon but personal experience, which he 
makes his strong point. I graduated at 
Harvard fifteen years before him; I was 
then not quite eighteen, but I had studied 
in college two ancient and three modern 
languages. Of course the knowledge at- 

tained of these was very inadequate. Mr. 
Adams would eall it a “smattering,” I 
should call it an excellent foundation. 
The Latin and Greek have been a source 
of pleasure all my life; the modern lan- 
guages have been a great source of litera- 
Ty enjoyment, and have sufficed, in two 
cases out of three, to render the moderate 
colloquial command of foreign tongues a 
very easy thing. This seems to me to 
have been a mild, liberal and eminently 
practical beginning in the way of educa- 





tion. Nor was there anything remarkable 





in my particular case, and I had contem- 
poraries who made better use of their time 
and therefore acquired more than I did. 
Why is not our experience entitled to 
count for something, as wellas thatof Mr. 
Adams? When I read his accounts of his 
early life I am almost led to doubt whether 
we both graduated at the same college. 
Perhaps he was writing about Oxford. 

In view of the prolonged discussion 
about Greek, one fact is curious. When 
the present elective system was introduced 
at Harvard, it was the impression of the 
scientific professors that it would help 
their departments, at the expense of the 
classical. The fact has been the other 
way. Latin and Greek, in fair competi- 
tion, have proved the most attractive after 
all. The reason seems to me very simple. 
People come to college not merely for sci- 
entific, but for literary training. Literary 
training implies training in language; the 
English language rests largely on the 
Latin and the Latin largely on the Greek. 
In studying language we go down to the 
Greek, as in building a house we dig the 
cellar. This as a mere matter of language; 
then as a matter of literature it happens 
that more of the masterpieces of the 
world’s literature are in Greek than in any 
other language. This will doubtless be 
disputed by Mr. Adams. He thinks Goethe 
superior to any Greek author, but unluckily 
rules himself out of court, as a witness, by 
admitting that he has never properly 
learned German and has forgotten Greek. 
Nevertheless he has a right to his opinion: 
and there are those also who honestly be- 
lieve that Mr. Palmer’s American statues 
and the little groups of John Rogers are 
worth the whole body of Greek sculpture. 
The best test of this opinion is to visit an 
Art Museum and make the comparison. In 
case of literature, the best test is at least to 
learn the Greek alphabet. In reading Mr. 
Adams’s oration I thought more than once 
of Coleridge’s saying that we should take 
every man’s testimony to the value of 
what he knows, but should distrust every 
man’s opinion as to the valuelessness of 
that which he does not know. T. W. H. 

Ms ; . 
SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 


The letter from ‘Justice,’ published this 
week, speaks for itself. A few facts in 
regard to the vexed question of suffrage in 
Utah, looked at from another point of 
view. may not be out of place here. 

When I was in Salt Lake a few weeks 
ago, I had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Sarah A. Cooke, President of the Woman’s 
National Anti-Polygamy Society; Mrs. A. 
G. Paddock, a well-known writer against 
Mormonism; and Mrs. Jennie Anderson 
Froiseth, editor of the Anti-Polygamy 
Standard, Secretary of the Anti-Polygamy 
Society, and compiler of a book called 
“The Women of Mormonism: The Story 
of Polygamy as told by the Victims Them- 
selves.” These ladies cannot be accused 
of blindness to the evils of polygamy, or 
of lukewarmness in their desire to see it 
suppressed.. Being on the spot, and hay- 
ing made the subject a special study, they 
may also be considered better judges of 
ways and means than we at the east. I 
found them all believers in the principle 
of woman suffrage. They were also unan- 
imous in their opinion that it would be 
useless to abolish woman suffrage in Utah, 
as the Mormons, even without their wom- 
en, would still have a large majority. 

Mrs. Froiseth seemed to feel that she 
and her associates had been placed in a 
false position before eastern suffragists by 
the action of the commissioners, and was 
anxious to explain to me why they were 
unable to work with the suffragists of that 
Territory. She said that the suffrage laws 
of Utah discriminate unjustly between men 
and women in two respects. 

1. A man must be a tax-payer in order 
to vote. A woman can vote without be- 
ing a tax-payer. 

2. A woman can be naturalized by mar- 
riage before she has lived in the Territory 
long enough to be naturalized in the usual 





way. 

The ladies said that minor girls did vote ; 
that in fact the Mormons voted ‘every 
chick and child they had.” The impres- 
sion left upon my mind by our talk was 
that the voting of the ‘chickens and chil- 
dren” was illegal, but was winked at be- 
cause they voted on the Mormon side. Had 
I known that the subject would come up 
again for discussion in the JOURNAL, I 
should have inquired more particularly 
upon this point. ‘The language of the 
statute certainly seems to exclude minors. 
On ordinary grammatical principles the 
words “of the age of 21 years” would ap- 
ply to both the relative clauses following : 
‘“*who has resided * * or who is the wife, 
widow, or daughter, ete.” If not, an in- 
fant in arms might be entitled to vote, 
since such an infant might be “the daugh- 
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ter of a citizen of the United States.”” Now 
it is conceivable that a Mormon legislature 
might pass a law making infants in arms 
legal voters, but it is not conceivable that 
a Cnited States Governor would sign such 
alaw. He must have construed it in the 
other and more obvious sense, or he would 
have exercised his ‘absolute veto.” 

The Philadelphia American was reckless- 
ly inaccurate on some other points. It 
asserted that ‘wives are compelled to vote 
at the dictation of their polygamous hus- 
bands,” ignoring the fact that polygamous 
wives and polygamous husbands have been 
disfranchised by the Edmunds act. 

One of the most earnest of the ladies 
of the Anti-Polygamy Society said to 
me, “Our commissioners have been doing 
a series of the most foolish things. 
Here they have asked for a law abolishing 
woman suffrage, and arrayed the whole 
woman suffrage element against us; and 
if they could get such a law,it would not do a 
bit of good.” 

I fail to see how the franchise has injured 
or degraded the women of Utah. ‘Their 
votes merely swelled the Mormon majority 
which existed before woman suffrage was 
enacted, and would still exist if it.were re- 
pealed. They have proved by their votes 
that they believe in their church and in po- 
lygamy; but they had proved that before 
by actions which speak louder than words. 
It is their miserable superstition which de- 
grades them, not the franchise. 

“If the right of voting,” says ‘Justice, 
‘is to quicken the intellectual faculties of 
woman and to improve her condition gen- 
erally, why has it not accomplished some 
good in Utah?” A fair question. I answer 
it, Yankee fashion, by another: If the 
right of voting is to quicken the intellectual 

-faculties of men and to improve their con- 
dition, why has it not accomplished some 
good in Utah? Because, asj‘*Justice” says, 
Utah is an exceptional and abnormal com- 
munity, where ordinary rules do not hold. 
It is generally conceded that the posses- 
sion of political rights is good for men; 
‘yet we know that the great majority of 
the men in Utah use their political rights 
only to bind the shackles of the church 
faster on their limbs. 

Is there a single argument for disfran- 
chising the women of Utah that does not 
apply equally to the men? The women 
vote to uphold the church which teaches 
polygamy, and polygamy is the degrada- 
tion of women. But the men also vote to 
uphold this polygamous church, and po- 
lygamy degrades men as well as women. 

f those Gentiles who favored giving 
suffrage to the women of Utah honestly 
expected them to vote against the church, 
they committed an error of judgment. 
‘They had respect for what they suppos- 
ed was inherent in woman’s character.” 
But they forgot the lessons of history. 
The religious principle, when it is present 
in power, is the strongest thing in human 
nature. Even when the form it assumes is 
perverted and debased, there is no other 
natural feeling which it cannot override. 
It silences parental affection, which is 
stronger than the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. It made the old Spanish hidalgo fire 
with his own hands the fagots which were 
to burn his daughters alive for heresy ; it 
makes the Hindoo woman throw her baby 
into the Ganges. Outraged nature pro- 
tests ; the Hindoo mother sits with her head 
on her knees and hates the sunlight; the 
Mormon woman who has put the hand of 
a second wife in that of her husband re- 
tires to the cellar to pray for resignation 
with her forehead resting on the cold 
stones, as one poor woman who had been 
through it told mein Salt Lake. Never- 
theless the sacrifice is accomplished. The 
Gentiles knew that the Mormon women 
were unhappy in polygamy, and jumped 
to the conclusion that they would vote 
against it. That does not follow. Did the 
Gentiles really suppose that in a company 
of sincere religious fanatics the women 
would be found less sincere or less fanatical 
than the men? Then they did not know 
human nature, and their disappointment 
was inevitable. The result is indeed ‘ta 
matter of sorrow to eastern suffragists,” 
but not a matter of surprise. 

The vote of the Gentile women is in- 
creasing. My authority for this statement 
is Mrs. Cooke, President of the Anti- 
Polygamy Society. 

I do not know what suffragist it was who 
said that Salt Lake was ‘ta model of law 
and order.” She was mistaken; but such 
statements are made every now and then 
by people not at all prejudiced in favor of 
suffrage. The Boston Post of June 27 
characterizes Utah as “the most industri- 
ous, temperate, benevolent and _ thrifty 
community of its size and age in the Unit- 
ed States.” These statements are diligent- 
ly circulated by the Mormons, and suffrag- 
ists are liable to be deceived by them as 
well as others. 

Suffragists as a rule are, | think, less 
blind than the average of the community 
to the evils of polygamy, and more desir- 
ous to see it stopped. But to deprive the 
women of Utah of equal rights before the 
law, however kind the motive, does not 
seem to us a just means toward that good 
end. 

“Him only pleasure guides and peace attends 
Whose means are pure and spotless as‘his ends.” 

And in this case there is no reason to 
believe that the questionable means would 
secure the good end. 

Let some more radical measure be pro- 
posed, which shall deal equally with men 
and women, and afford some reasonable 
hope of effecting the desired object, and 
see if woman suffragists oppose it. 

A. 8. B. 














THE INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF WOMEN. 


BY EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D. 





From Popular Science Monthly for July.—( Concluded.) 

So far from the perfection of domestic 
life being imperilled by the gradual substi- 
tution of non-domestic for domestic labor, 
many advantages would be thereby guined : 

1. It would help to free marriage from 
any but personal considerations. ~The 
question as to the capacity of a woman for 
house-work would become as foreign to 
that of her desirability as a wife as is now 
her ability as a tailor. It would be a wife 
only, not also a domestic, that the young 
man would need to seek. 

Still more important a change would it 
be were marriage, to women, only the en- 
trance into a wider and happier social 
state, and need never be regarded as the 
only recognized business opening. 

2. It would bring more varied ability to 
the service of domestic life. 

Despite the many kinds of work which 
have been gradually taken out of the 
housekeeper’s hands, her position still calls 
for a variety of faculties rarely combined 
in one woman; and household life is in 
most families correspondingly imperfect. 
The business ability that makes a good 
housekeeper, in the sense of a good provid- 


er for material needs, of a capacity to use | 


money to advantage, and to secure order 
and perfection of work, is one thing. ‘To 
be a good educator, to possess the faculty 


another. Neither of these qualifications is 
necessarily connected with the gifts and 
tastes which are required to make the 
home a social centre, to bring its inmates 
into the friendly and easy relations to 
other families upon which its social stand- 
ing depends, and which, under the present 
state of things, are so essential to the wel- 
fare of its young people as they approach 
the age for marriage. The mother of a 
family, whether rich or poor, must be a 
sort of ‘Jack-of-all-trades,” and often 
goes through life with the discouraging 
sense that, in one or the other of these im- 
portant departments, her good intentions 
will never supply the lack of natural fac- 
ulty. The less complicated and extensive 
the work that necessarily devolves upon a 
woman in her household, the more chance 
for its successful accomplishment. The 
more she can call upon skilful help, the 
less likely the family will be to suffer from 
her deficiency in any direction. 

There is nothing which would seem more 
absolutely dependent upon the mother 
than the care and training of very young 
children. Yet the careful study of the 
best modes of training these early years, 
which has come in with the Kindergarten, 
shows how far the nursery alone is from 
meeting their needs; how early and how 
much skilled teachers, other children, a 
variety of apparatus, that is, outside help, 
are desirable for the interests of the child, 
as well as for the assistance of the mother. 

3. Another great advantage coming 
from a general recognition that the occu- 
pation of women in non-domestic work 
tends inevitably to increase, would be the 
impulse it would give to the industrial 
training of girls. Parents do not think it 
worth while to educate their daughters for 
any pursuit, because they consider indus- 
trial occupation for a girl an undesirable 
exception, not to be provided for. An im- 
mense amount of misery would be avoided 
did custom require that every girl should 
be taught some paying work. It should 
be considered more obligatory in the case 
of girls than of boys, thus to guarantee 
them the possibility of independence, both 
because they are less able to make oppor- 
tunities for themselves when unexpectedly 
called upon to do so, and because of the 
greater dangers to which helplessness ex- 
poses them. There is no greater source of 
suffering and vice among women than the 
fallacy of taking for granted that they 
will not need to support themselves. 

4. The wider the range of occupations 
for women, the more numerous will be 
the points at which the lives of men and 
women touch. One of the objects to be 
accomplished by advancing civilization is 
the bringing of men and women into easy 
and natural companionship. Under exist- 
ing circumstances almost the only meeting- 
ground for young men and women is in 
society. Those who cannot take an active 
part in this are almost shut off from ac- 
quaintance with the opposite sex. Num- 
bers of girls educated at girls’ schools, 
and afterward living at home in narrow 
circumstances, or going into work con- 
ducted by and among women, remain sin- 
gle because they pass the age for marriage 
without sufficient opportunity for meeting 
men of their own standing, or make unsat- 
isfactory marriages, because they do not 
choose from knowledge, but accept the 
only opportunity that offers. The same is 
true of young men notin society. Their 
life is passed almost exclusively among 
men from their school-days upward. Their 
acquaintance with women of their own 
age is extremely limited and superficial. 
The more complete the separation of men 
and women in work, the more must this 
division in life be the result. The more 
numerous the common interests and oc- 
cupations in which they meet in recognized 
and honorable companionship, the more 
numerous the chances for suitable and 
happy marriage. So far, therefore, from 
deploring the encroachments of business 
organization on domestic work, as a dan- 
ger to the happiness of domestic life, we 
should see in them an agency which will 
lead to its higher development. 

(Continued on Page 210.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss FRANCES WILLARD has gone to 
the Sandwich Islands. 

CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON is stay- 
ing in Venice, a city beloved of literary 
Americans. 

ANNIE E. WILson and IsABELLA M. 
LEYBURN are the editors of the Electra, a 
literary magazine just started in Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; 

Mrs. L. MAY WHEELER has begun to 
organize Minnesota for woman suffrage 
work by holding meetings in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Mrs. HANNAH GRANT, General Grant’s 
mother, left an estate valued at $10.000. 
Her daughter, Mrs. Virginia C. Corbin, 
has been appointed administratrix. 

Mrs. CHARLES STANLEY, of Winthrop, 
Me., has taken over $300 in premiums at 
pomological exhibitions, and this year 
starts her flower-garden by planting over 
200 dahlia-roots. 

Miss LILLIAN DUFFIEs, formerly teach- 
er of English Literature in the Oshkosh 


| Normal School, has accepted a position to 





teach that branch in Wellesley College, 


i SS ‘ ‘Y | where she was once a student. 
of understanding and training children, is | 


Miss Mary E. ELvis has been chos- 
en teacher of English Literature in Smith 
College in the place of Miss Kate A. 
Sanborn, who leaves the college to devote 
herself more exclusively to literary work. 


Miss Lucy M. MEARs, daughter of Rev. 
James F. Mears, of Lynn, has taken the 
‘Principal's Prize” at Wesleyan Academy 
This prize was awarded her as being the 
best lady declaimer of those who took part 
in the prize contest. 

Dr. AURELIA E. GILBERT, formerly of 
Boston and a graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, now located 
in Louisville, Ky., has removed to 1042 
Fourth Avenue, one of the pleasantest and 
best locations in the city, near the South- 
ern Exposition grounds. 

Miss LEIGH, known as the ‘*English wo- 
man’s good angel in Paris,” ten years ago 
established in that city a home for friend- 
less young women. From this has grown 
an orphanage, a church and parsonage, a 
mission hall, a Young Women’s Christian 
Association, a Young Men’s Institute, a 
free registry, a kindergarten, an infant 
school and a sanitarium. 

Dr. ELLEN L. EASTMAN, a graduate of 
Boston University, is located in Fitch- 
burg, in which somewhat conservative 
city she has contrived, during the two 
years of her stay, to build up a com- 
paratively good and constantly increasing 
practice. Her intelligent manner and pleas- 
ing address win her many friends, and her 
modest yet thoroughly assured confidence 
in her system of practice—which is of the 
homeopathic school—inspires that confi- 
dence in others without which no physi- 
cian, especially no woman physician, can 
succeed. 

Miss ADAH PARKER is a girl of eigh- 
teen, who lives on a cotton plantation two 
miles from Monroe, La. For the last four 
years she has had exclusive charge of the 
place upon which her widowed mother, 
sister and two younger brothers reside, 
supporting them all by her industry. She 
is her own overseer, supervising all work 
done in person, and no brawny son of 
Ceres knows better how to raise a crop or 
handle labor. The place consists of 200 
acres, all in cotton, averaging from one- 
half to three-quarters of a bale to the acre. 
Miss Parker is said to be lovely, intelligent, 
and as modest as she is energetic. 

Miss MARY McCowen, the teacher se- 
lected in the Nebraska Institute for Deaf 
and Dumb to develop and perfect their 
new plan of instruction for deaf mutes, 
has brought the work to a triumphant 
issue, and the results are attracting wide- 
spread attention in educational and philan- 
thropic circles. Miss McCowen is a grad- 
uate of the State University of Iowa, and 
has been teaching the deaf and dumb for 
four years. Prior to this she had a wide 
experience as a popular and successful 
primary teacher. She possesses great per- 
sonal magnetism, never-failing patience 
and kindness, and the indomitable persever- 
ance that insures success. The credit of a 
discovery which restores children hereto- 
fore supposed to be deaf mutes to society 
with scarcely a noticeable defect of hear- 
ing or speech, belongs to this Western in- 
stitution, and, so far as persons are con- 
cerned, to no one more largely than to 
Miss McCowen. To her invention and in- 
defatigable labors, the wonderful results 
are conceded to be chiefly due. 
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But if, as we have shown, it be in the 
natural course of things for women to take 
part in industrial pursuits, what is the 
meaning of the warning notes that attend 
their steps in that direction? We are told 
that women break down under the strain 
of college education; that their health 
gn way under the requirements of book- 

eeping, telegraphy, factory-work, every 
kind of business ; that their work is poor 
and unreliable, and will command only 
starvation wages, etc., and these discour- 
aging reports come not only from illiberal 
opponents, but from sincere friends and 
well-wishers. ‘The most important of 
these objections is based upon the assump- 
tion that the physical constitution of wom- 
en uafits them for safely bearing the strain 
of brain work or business. 

It is true that the health of women is not 
what it should be; but the cause of this 
lies neither in their peculiar organization 
nor in their efforts in new directions. It 
is to be found in the influences surround- 
ing them from infancy, which prevent our 
girls from acquiring the physical vigor 
which should accompany maturity. This 
defective health is nowhere shown more 
conspicuously than in domestic life. No- 
where do women break down more fre- 
quently and completely than in the bear- 
ing and rearing of children, under the 
strain of maternity, and the wear and tear 
of domestic duty 

It is not only, not chiefly, our college 
graduates and industrial workers who 
crowd the offices of specialists, and the 
same department in our charities. The 
girls who stay at home and are subjected 
to no educational strain, the wives and 
mothers who are pursuing the most natur- 
al of avocations, are quite as fully repre- 
sented. We must believe that it is the 
physical education, not the organization, 
of women that is at fault, unless we accept 
the conclusion that the special constitution 
that is supposed to disqualify them for 
other work disqualifies them also for its 
own ends, 

It is generally assumed that the women 
who have broken down in outside work 
would not have done so in married life, but 
it is precisely the feeble health that fails in 
one that fails inthe other also. ‘There is a 
general inclination to compare the results 
of work under unfavorable conditions with 
those of married life under favorable ones. 
If we compare the health of the same class 
of women, under equally favorable or un- 
favorable conditions of work or of married 
life, it is extremely doubtful if the result 
would be as much in favor of the latter as 
the opponents of non-domestic work for 
women take for granted. 

Many of the difficulties which now em- 
barrass women in work are such as belong 
to a transient state. They will disappear 
as the presence of women in these new 
fields is accepted and provided for. The 
fewness of the occupations open to women 
and their consequent overcrowding; the 
difficulty ,often the impossibility, of acquir- 
ing special education for occupations in 
which special skill is required ; the opposi- 
tion of the workers already in the field— 
these are only a few of the obstacles which 
are due to the novelty of the effort. Busi- 
ness has been arranged to suit men; and 
women, upon entering any new branch of 
labor, are required to accept its existing 
conditions. ‘There are many kinds of work 
which women could do perfectly well if 
they could modify these conditions. But 
if, without this, they fail to do it as well 
as men, or suffer more in doing it, it is 
taken for granted that the work is unfit for 
them, that the remedy is to exclude them 
from it, not to adopt the mode of doing it 
to their requirements. 

As an illustration of the different effect 
of the same work according to the cireum- 
stances under which it is done, take agri- 
cultural labor. Nothing is more frequent- 
ly quoted as an exemplification of the 
hrutalizing effect of masculine work upon 
women, than the results of field-labor as it 
is carried on by them in some parts of Ger- 
many and other places, where women are 
considered, and treated, as mere drudges. 
Contrast with these reports the following 
statements in regard to the effect of field- 
work upon women in the north of England, 
extracted from the *‘First Report of the 
Commissioners on the Employment of Chil- 
dren, Young Persons, and Womenin Agri- 
culture,” presented to Parliament in 1868. 
In it Mr. Henley states that the women 
who work in the tields of Northumberland 
are “physically a splendid race.” The 
same witness says, “There are many who 
consider field work degrading ; I should be 
gladif they would visit these women in 
their own homes, after they had become 
wives and mothers. ‘They would be receiv- 
ed with a natural courtesy and good man- 
ners that would astonish them. .. . The 
visitor would leave the cottage with the 
conviction that field-work has no degrad- 
ing effect, but that he has been in the pres- 
ence of a thoughtful, contented, unselfish 
woman. ... The very appearance of the 
habitual workers is sufficient to prove the 
healthiness of their mode of life; and the 
medical testimony is overwhelming as to 
the absence of disease and the usual com- 
plaints attendant on debility.” 

Mr. John Grey testifies of the same wo- 
men: ‘The healthful and cheerful appear- 
ance of the girls in the hay or turnip fields 
of the North, and their substantial dress, 
would compare favorably with those of 
any class of female operatives in the king- 
dom,” ete. Here we have the same kind 
of work, destructive in one case, beneficial 
in the other. And this is due to the differ- 
ent conditions under which it is done. So 
in other work, it is not necessary that wo- 
men should do every part of it precisely as 
men do it. The question is, Is there not 
in most kinds of work a place which wo- 
men can fill to advantage under suitable 
conditions? 

Women are much more fettered than 
men by conventional requirements and 
prohibitions. They come to any new oc- 

cupation hampered by the restraints and 
burdens so imposed. Their dress is mod- 
elled upon fashions adopted by women in 
society, to whom dress is a profession, oc- 
cupying a great part of their time, strength, 
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and intelligence; yet custom forbids any 
materia! modification of it to suit the re- 
quirements of work. Equally liable to 
misrepresentation is any assumption of 
unconventional freedom in going about, 
ways of living, etc. Women are hindered 
at every turn by endless restraint in end- 
less minor details of habit, custom, etc., 
which, often trivial in themselves, by their 
number and perpetual action often tram- 
mel them as effectually as the threads of 
his Lilliputian adversaries did Gulliver. 
In these respects we might apply to men 
and women the common French saying in 
respect to English and French law, viz., 
that “to one everything is permitted that 
is not expressly forbidden, to the other 
everything i is forbidden that is not express- 
ly allowed.” Most women who have been 
engaged in any new departure would tes- 
tify that the difficulties of the undert: iking 
lay far more in these artificial hindrances 
and burdens than in their own health, or 
in the nature of the work itself. 

Finally, is not much of the objection 
that work is destructive to the workers ap- 
plicable to all work and all workers—to 
men as well as to women—to domestic as 
well as non-domestic work? Do we not 
hear on all sides the complaint that, from 
the highest forms of brain work to the 
lowest forms of hand-work, the strain req- 
uisite for success breaks down prema- 
turely those who follow them? Is not the 
choice, too often, virtually between imme- 
diate death from want, or a more a ge 
and protracted death from overwork, 
the unhealthy conditions of work? 

Our organization of labor is exceedingly 
one-sided and imperfect. It is directed 
almost exclusively to the advancement of 
the work, without any reference to the 
welfare of the worker. We have a long 
way to go before we can be rid of the 
most crying evils of our present state. 

[It is only too evident that we have not 
yet solved the most fundamental problems 
in regard to labor, when we see such glar- 
ing contradictions as produce spoiling in 
the fields because there is no market for it, 
and mills stopping work because the mar- 
ket is over-supplied, when at the same 
time thousands are suffering from want of 
food and clothes. So long as the relations 
between workers and work are so imper- 
fect, the hardships thus entailed must fall 
upon women as well as upon men. 

One of the first requisites for improve- 
ment is to know the direction in which ef- 
fort should be made. We must learn to 
distinguish the movement of the tide from 
the eddy caused by resistance to its ad- 
vance. One of the greatest difficulties in 
the way of freedom of work for women 
will be removed when once it is recognized 
that in this direction is the onward move- 
ment of the current, however turbid it 
may be from the obstacles that disturb its 
course, 

oo 
THE CHINESE PICNIC. 

In connection with the recent 

the Chinese in San Francisco, it seems that 


letters on 


some readers of the JOURNAL might be 
freshly reminded of the good work that 


goes on among these people in our own 
city. It is probably known to most that a 
Sunday-school for the Chinese has been 
held in Mt. Vernon Church vestry for sev- 
en years, with a constant increase in at- 
tendance and interest. It began with two 
pupils, and the average number during 
the past year or two has been eighty or 
ninety. It may not be as generally known 
that to this school has been lately added a 
Sunday evening school of the same kind, 
followed by a prayer-meeting in which 
the exercises are all in Chinese. There is 
also daily instruction given to such China- 
men as can leave their work to come, in 
the City Mission rooms of the Congrega- 
tional building on five afternoons during 
the week. The attendance in this little 
school varies from two or three to twelve 
or fifteen, and we know a woman who has 
given three hours of nearly every day in 
the past year to this patient, little-noticed, 
and entirely unremunerative work. 

But though this hard work has gone on 
so long, with faithful teachers and grate- 
ful pupils, it was not until September last 
that the idea of a pleasure excursion to- 
gether came into any one’s mind. It was 
our efficient city missionary, who Believes 
in the **gospel of rest” for the poor as well 
as the rich, Mr. Daniel W. Waldron, who 
was first struck with the idea that ‘all 
work and no play” would make Jack Chi- 
naman as dull as any other boy, and the 
result was a delightful picnic to Nantas- 
ket. This trip was repeated on Monday, 
the twenty-fifth of June. Fifty Chinamen. 
with a hundred or more teachers and other 
friends, left Boston at 9.30 on the morning 
of that day, and in spite of the oppressive 
heat every moment was enjoyed. 

At twelve a good dinner was served, 
when the Chinese might be seen peacefully 
partaking of clam-chowder beside their 
teachers. Fishing and Chinese kite-flying, 
a pleasant ride over the Jerusalem road in 
eight well filled barges, and a lunch of 
angel-cake and lemonade, filled the hours. 

After dinner, however, hymns were sung 
and speeches made. ‘There is a Happy 
Land” and ‘Jesus Loves Me” were sung 
in Chinese, and it was noticed that some 
Americans joined in the singing,—it is to 
be hoped, intelligently. At all events, the 
crowded piazza where the party assembled 
was appropriately silent and attentive dur- 
ing a Chinese speech given by one who 
will in the autumn return to his own coun- 
try, bearing the good news of the Ameri- 
can kindness and helpfulness, and the bet- 
ter news, of which that is only one of the 





fruits, and which he has learned in his 
American school. Last year a similar 
speech was made by one who is now in 
China. Mr. Waldron gave us the English 
of it at the close of this year’s exercises, 
with the promise that next year we should 
have the English of our this year’s speech. 
Pretty little souvenirs of the occasion 
were given to each person present,—an 
appropriate hymn printed on a folded card 
and enclosed in the Chinese red envelope, 
their color symbol of all prosperity and 
good. 

As was plainly shown in the Chinese 
speech translated for us, these people un- 
derstand that the American religion is the 
source of the American kindness, and such 
a day as last Monday is therefore to them 
an-attractive object-lesson in Christianity. 
As this whole work has grown from the 
efforts of one woman, Miss Henrietta Car- 
ter, who still manages it, the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL may fitly notice it. M. R. B. 
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IUMOROUS. 





Caution in the premises—* Hadn't I better 
pray for rain to-day, deacon,” said a Bing- 
hamton minister, Sunday. ‘Not to-day, 


dominie, | think,” was the prudent reply; 
“the wind isn’t right.”— Binghamton Re- 
publican, 


Elderly philanthropist to small boy who 
is vainly striving to pull a door-bell abeve 
his reach—Let me help you, my little 
man.” (Pullsthe bell.) Small boy—*Now 


you had better run, or we'll both get a 
licking.” 
“Yes, sir,’ said the wood-dealer, ‘I 


prefer to sell wood to men who do their 
own sawing. You can’t convince a man 
who has worked all day at a wood-pile 
that there isn’t a full cord of it.”—Boston 
Post. 

A conceited young country parson, walk- 
ing home from church with one of the la- 
dies of his congregation, said in allusion 
to his rustic 
morning to a congregation of asses,’ 
thought of that,”’ observed the lady, ‘when 
you called them beloved brethren.” 

Chinese agriculturists who may notice 
anything unusual making its appearance 
through the soil, are requested to bear in 
mind the fact that the drillers for oil in 
Washington County, Pa., have penetrated 
a distance of 3,600 feet, and are still going 
on. A strong odor of Young Hyson can 
already be detected in the derrick. 
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Jefferson, the actor, went into a bank in 
New York recently to get a check cashed. 
The cautious clerk refused to pay out the 
money, saying that Jefferson must be iden- 
tified, whereupon the actor leaned back 
against a post, with that peculiar forsaken 
air of the returned sleeper, and said sadly, 


in the words of old Rip, “If my dog 
Schneider vas here, he vould know me.” 


The check was paid. 

In discussing the mother-in-law question 
the Boston Transcript calls attention to the 
fact that there was one married man who 
never had a mother-in-law. His name 
was Adam, and he had not been married 
twenty-four hours before he got into trou- 
ble. If he had had a mother-in-law, she 
would have kept a close wateh over the 
apples, and neither Eve nor Adam would 
have got a chance at them.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


This anecdote is told of Rey. Dr. Thayer 
and the late Rey. Charles T. Brooks of 
Newport: A lady playfully remonstrated 
with Dr. Thayer for his intimacy with the 
Unitarian divine. “It is true,” said Dr. 
Thayer, “that Mr. Brooks and I are very 
good friends. He is a delightful compan- 
ion, and we often go fishing together. ‘T'o- 
day, however, while we were on the fish- 
ing ground, he shocked me by alittle exhi- 
bition. of profanity.” **Profanity!” ex- 
claimed the Orthodox sister, ‘*you don’t 
really mean that Mr. Brooks is profane?” 
**T must confess that he was somewhat so 
to-day,” said Dr. Thayer. ‘You see, 
were at anchor with our lines out, Brother 
Brooks, the skipper and I. when after 
some tedious waiting, the skipper cried 
out, ‘I had a d—n good bite then;’ where- 
upon my Brother Brooks quickly respond- 
ed, ‘So did I!" * 





“Great haste is not always good speed.”’ Yet 
you must not dilly-dally in caring for your 
health. Liver, kidneys and bowels must be kept 
healthy by the use of that prince of medicines, 
Kidney-Wort, which comes in liquid form or dry 
—both thoroughly efficacious. Have it always 
ready. 


Hoon’s SARSAPARILLA is an extract of the best 
remedies of the vegetable kingdom known as Al- 
teratives and Blood-Purifiers. 


A Trururvut Simite.—We daily speak of vice 
as “‘a monster of so frightful mien, as to be hated 
needs but to be seen,” yet we disregard physical 
affliction whose “frightful mien” appears even 
worse than vice, and invite its presence among 
us, until “yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
we first endure, then pity, then embrace.’’ Thus 
it is with itching piles. An utter disregard of the 
plainest laws of health provokes the affliction, 
and unless you apply Swayne’s Cenenens it must 
continue. 8 


Tue thunders of the Vatican are, ex-cathedra, 
usually said to be infallible. This term applies, 
in its broadest acceptation, to the effects of that 
world-renowned preparation, Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator. Heart disease, no matter how aggra- 
vated or long standing, is always cured by this 
wonderful medical preparation. The druggists 
all keep it. $1. At druggists. 
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a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, 





can secure 
es Lady A ents neat empleysest 
. a good sala oclting Queen City 
Ski and Stoe ing Supporters, ete. 
Sasmple outfit Free. rent ress Queen 
City Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,O 
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audience, “I preached this | 


we- 





JULY 7, 18883. 


Tf it were possible 


to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should he able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What DRACUT, MAss. 
Messrs. C.I. Hoop & Co., 
Lowell, Mass.: 
a Dear Sirs—I have sutf- 


fered from kidney com- 
Man Did plaint and biliousness for 
fteen Bing a Bd oa. 
verything and n ‘0 
with any & : 4 wast January, 
betore I commenced tak- 
ing Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidney Lave yy py Uy 
up, pain in my 
Ci omplaint: chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken ig “4 bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of AT 
weariness are all gone. I can eat feel ji hing 
and it does not press me at all. Feel 
like work; in fact, like a new man. 
heartily re commend Hoop’s § SBSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know — 
about Y Boe © come is me and ask what 
hink of it r iy ours, 
Ming ons SFJONATHAN’ J. COBURN. 
HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 
Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Hs HAMEABEYS 
ER ERINARY ICS 


VE THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,C ATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
nd POULTRY, 
TOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
athic Veterinary Specific + _ ive been used by 
L ‘armers, Stock Breeders very Stable and 
Purfmen, Horse Haileomde Mastutne turers, 
Coal Mine Companies, Trav’ Hi pocremes 
and Mevageries, and others handling stock, 
with perfect success. 
Humphreys’ Veterivary Manual, - pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 40 cents, 
62” Pamphlets sent free on applic: ation. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Street, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weakness and aves 
OPA rit over-work 0. 
is radic cap 


HUM re PHR 
cured by it. 


and promptly 
Been in use 2 years, 
—is the most success- 
fulremedy known, Price 81 per vial, or! 5 vials an 4 
Jarge vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re 
esi tof Humphreys’ Homeo, Med, Co 
ilust, ratalogue ivee,] 109 Fulton su. N.Y 


A Letter from | Emily Faithfull 


“It is with the utmost confidence that 1 recom- 
mend this excellent preparation for the relief of 
indigestion and for general debility; nay, I do 
more than recommend, I really urge all invalids 
to put it to the test, for in several cases personally 
known to me, signal benefits have been derived 
from its use. No possible risk can attend a trial 
of it, and, in my opinion, it cannot fail to do good. 


I have recently watched its effects on a young’ 


+ who has suffered from indigestion all her 
ife. 
for a fortnight, she said to me: ‘I feel another 
person; it is a pleasure to live.’ Many hard- 
working men and women—especially those en- 
gaged in brain work—would be saved trom the 
fatal resort to chloral and other destructive stimu- 
lants if they would have recourse to a remedy so 
simple and so efficacious. 
EMILY FAITHFULL.” 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phosphites. 


F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
#1, 
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By Druggists or mail. 


Is YOUR 


HEART 
@ SOUND? 


eee Many people think 
ee themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
whileif truth were known, the cause is the heart. 

The renowned Dr, Clendinning, saysone-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs avout nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passer through it 
once ina minute and ea-half, day and night! 
Surely this subject shouil harecareful attention. 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a@ specific for all heart troubles and kindred disor 
ders known as Dr. Graves’ Ueart Regulae 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by erpress, Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise. @) 

F. £. Ingatia, Sole An. Agent, Concord, N. H, 

Le ne el 











IDNEYS,LIVER ANC AND ‘BOWELS. 
the system of the acrid poison 
dreadful which 
ctims of Rheumatism can realize. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
worst forms of this terrible 
relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
SON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORT : 


Kidneys, Liver a Bowels. 














After taking the ViraLizep PHOSPHITEs | 





The “Life and Letters of Lydia Maria 
Child,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Go., which was offered as a premium for 
new subscribers to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
has brought us scores of subscribers, and 
the heartiest thanks for the book. No 
premium we have ever offered has been so 
highly appreciated. We give it to every- 
one who sends us $2.50 for a new yearly 
subscriber. The value of the book is $1.50, 


L. 8. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at n ae and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’s SoorHINnG Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im. 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar. 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP For 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists on h- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bottle al 





“KIDNEY WORT 












Does alame back or disordered urine indi 
cate that you are avictimP? THEN DO NO 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort atonce, (eve 
druggist will recommend it) and it 
speedily overcome the disease and re 
healthy action. 
Incontinence or retention of Urine, beta 
dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging p 
all speedily yield to its curative power. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTs. 
























yerday at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
$5 to $20: Address Stinson & to. Portland, Me. 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Edueation of their Children in 


Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner PennsylvaniaAve . 


and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


$724 A WEEK, #12 a day at home easily made. Co 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
**A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 


Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding - & 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


WRITING 
PAPER © 
BY THE 
POUND, 


for 25 to 50 cents, 
WARD & GAY 


Are you out’ Ifso, send a postal 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
| ty of Fore ign and American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 
per pound. Paper can be sent by 
| mail at 16 cts. per pound, while a 
apres weighing ten pounds could 
be sent anywhere in N. E. probably 
Wholesale and retail. 
184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 


‘The following books, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by ‘the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at the a of the 
WOMAN'S JOURN AL, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston: 

BOOKS. 
a” Cloth. 
Memorial of Angelina Grimké Weld.. 50 


Domestic Problems, by Mrs. A. M. Di: Z. $100 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power _ 

Cobbe secceesceeees 25 100 
Moral Educ ation of Childre n, by Elizabeth 

Blackwell, M. D.....ees0 0 
Bubjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill 25 

TRACTS. 

Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 

by Wm. I. Bowditch.....-- 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. L Bowditch 10 
Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill $2 00 
Equal Rights for Women, by Geo. Wm. per 100 

CUPtiB cc cccerccccccccccceveess or 5 cts. 
Higher Education of Women, by Tw. each. 

Higginson .....0.++++++ PPPTTTTT I TTT TTT Te 
Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming...- 75 cts. 
Woman Suffrage the Growth o Civilization per 100 


Woman Suffrage in the U. 8. Senate...... each. 
Does the Bible allow Women to Preach?.. 
LEAFLETS. 
. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, es 0 ) 
J. W. Bashford 
2. A Plea for Universal Suftrage, by Wm 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr.....+++-s+++ 
3. endence Day for Ww omen, “by 
ges Warren and W: ys ecceccccce 
4. The Nonsense of It, by ‘T. W entworth 
Higginson .......... cece 
5. Objections to Woman ‘Buftrage ‘Answered 
H. B. Biackwell.......- coccccccoce 
6-7. oman Suffrage Essential to a True 
Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar..- 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform.....-+ {* 2 cts. 


Leaflets 
> 10 cts. 
per 100 








8. Woman Suffrage in "Wyoming; —— 
Years’ Experience ......+eeeeeeereveee 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Margaret Fuller once said that she ac- 
cepted the universe, and Carlyle laughed 
heartily on hearing it and said, “I think 
she'd better.”"—Julia Ward Hove. 

The Bank of France employes 160 female 
clerks, who receive 60 cents a day to begin 
with, and after a year or two an annual 
salary of $360. They sit in rooms apart 
from the men, are superintended by offi- 
cials of their own sex, and their work is of 
the best quality. 

The reason for the fact that man-milli- 
ners are on the increase in Europe is said 
to be that it is absolutely necessary to re- 
store the lost balance caused by the inva- 
sion of the medical profession by women; 
probably, however, Worth and other suc- 
cessful milliners do not trouble themselves 
about the ‘lost balance.” 


Some idea of the English mania for or- 
chids may be had from the prices paid for 
rare varieties at a recent auction sale in 
London. Thus Cattleya Trianze Dodgsoni, 
a single plant, fetched $925; Lilia anceps 
Dawsoni, $410; Cattleya exoniensis, $280 ; 
a smaller plant, $250; Cattleya Trianw 
Osmani, $1,075, and Dendrobium Ains- 
worthi, $330. 

An Lowa paper says, “It is said that over 
four-fifths of the members of the High 
School graduating classes in Lowa, this 
year, are young ladies. And yet there are 
some people still adhering to the idea that 
the big booby brothers, whom these bright 
misses have left behind in the intellectual 
race, are the only ones fully qualified to be 
the future voters and law-makers of the 
Commonwealth. 


Dr. Gallaudet, of the National College 
for Deaf Mutes in Washington, lives in an 
elegant house built in every detail accord- 
ing to plans designed by him when he was 
a boy of fourteen. In his own room, on 
the high carved head-board of his bed, 
hang five pairs of tiny shoes—the first 
shoes worn by his little ones, of whose 
baby steps the whitened toes and the wrin-; 
kled uppers tell a delightful story. He 
calls them talismans against bad dreams. 

At the recent annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association a 
resolution was adopted urging the forma- 
tion of a State society in Vermont. The 
apparent lifelessness of the movement in 
Vermont, usually in the front rank in all 
reformatory movements, is one of the curi- 
osities of politics. We have no doubt that 
if the women of Vermont should only de- 
mand the ballot with any degree of unani- 
mity, they would soon get it.—Fremont 
Mountaineer. 


When Miss Wixom—**Emma Nevada’— 
made her début in Paris in **The Pearl of 
Brazii,”’ that other brilliant American 
prima-donna, Marie Van Zandt, occupied a 
prominent box. At the close of one of 
Miss Wixom’s most brilliant passages, 
when the audience was hushed with admi- 
ration, a single ‘*Hurrah,”’ in a clear sopra- 
no voice, but with an unmistakable Yankee 
accent rang through the house. Every 
eye was instantly turned to where Miss 
Van Zandt sat, her face glowing with min- 
gled embarrassment and enthusiasm, and 
then for five minutes the house rang with 
a storm of “Bravo! Van Zandt! Bravo! 
Nevada!” 

Miss Braddon was, we believe, the first 
modern story-writer who made all her 
wicked heroines fair, since which the army 
of blonde fiends that have stalked through 
the pages of fiction has’ been appalling. 
Learned treatises. too, have been written 
to show that cold-blooded caleulation is 
more apt to go with the fair type, while 
the heat and impulse of the dark render 
them unfit for planned wickedness. Then, 
too, the pages of history have been ran- 
sacked to show that the intriguing women, 
prisoners, etc., were mostly fair. Now 
fashion has decreed ‘that the blonde must 
take a back seat, while the pale brunette 
is the type to which art must make all 
women approximate. So the dark horse 
gets the start in the race once more.— 
Transcript. 


A letter from San Francisco says that 
hear Saratoga the tourist may see the 
home of John Brown's widow. It is a 
Small farm of 160 acres, largely overgrown 
With chapparal, perched on the summit of 
the highest mountain in the vicinity, and 
commanding a view of the entire Santa 
Clara Valley and half of San Francisco 
Bay. Thoreau or any other lover of na- 
ture and solitude would have been enam- 
ored of the place, so remote is it from all 
human life, yet so full of companionship. 
The small house stands in the middle of a 
clearing of about ten acres; the rich dark 
land is planted to young fruit-trees and 
Vines ; the chapparal fences it on three 
sides, while in front, not more than forty 
feet from the door, the mountain plunges 
down in dizzy descent to the valley below. 


The interminable growth of cactus on 
the Mexican deserts and plains is to be 
Utilized. Louis Legorreta and Arthur 
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Mayer have secured from the Mexican 
Government the right to gather for ten 
years the cactus and maguey plant grow- 
ing on the Government land on the condi- 
tion that within two years they establish 
a paper and textile mill in which the cac- 
tus leaf is to be used. For each mill built 
at a cost of not less than $150,000 the 


000, and twenty establishments are to 
be erected under the agreement. A 
silk mill is to be put up at once, which 
will be supplied with the latest ma- 
chinery. The firm has been granted the 
privilege of opening a savings-bank at the 
sapital, in which city its main office will 
be located. ‘This will no doubt lead to the 
establishment of many equally valuable 
enterprises. The cactus grows in wild 
luxuriance, and has heretofore been unap- 
preciated. 

The two latest successes among Ameri- 
“an novelists are the sons of Irishmen, Mr. 
Henry James and Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford. Mr. Crawford is the son of Craw- 
ford the sculptor, a Galway man, who 
married Miss Ward, sister of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Mr. Sam. Ward, of New 
York, whose character is so splendidly 
sketched in Mr. Crawford’s new book, 
“Dr. Claudius.” Mr. Crawford was born 
in Florence, and has lived in many coun- 
tries. He isa great linguist and a remark- 
able scholar, though quite a young man. 
He is an earnest Catholic. His life in lit- 
erature opens most brilliantly ; and he has 
all the qualities to sustain its elevated 
pitch. He has recently gone to Europe; 
but it is probable that he will soon return 
and make Boston his permanent home. 


~— —— 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


MAY’S BIG FEET. 





BY A. 8. AMES. 





It seemed a queer, as well as a very silly 
thing, to cry about big feet. But girls of 
thirteen are apt to do silly things occasion- 
ally. At any rate, May Elton was consid- 
ered an uncommonly clever girl for her 
age, and yet, this very morning, she was 
absurd enough to fling herself angrily 
down in a chair and cry because her feet 
were a little larger than she liked. 

She had just been freshly reminded of 
this grievance by putting on the nice meri- 
no hose that her mother had carried to 
her room before she was up, the weather 
having suddenly turned cold. And now 
she thoughtlessly repaid her mother’s kind- 
ness by just sticking the toes of her right 
foot into the shoe and limping into the 
kitchen, complaining dolefully that the 
woollen hose had made her shoes so **tight” 
that she could not get them on. She had 
not fairly tried. She had been so impa- 
tient that she wouldn’t. A woful picture 
she presented as she threw herself into 
the nearest chair, the corners of her mouth 
drawn down, her scarlet lips quivering, 
her round blue eyes tilled with angry tears 
and her flossy blonde hair straggling about 
her face. Presently, she gave a little kick 
that sent the shoe spinning across the 
room; then she spread out her two feet 
upon the kitchen floor, and after silently 
contemplating them a moment through 
her half-blinding tears, she exclaimed, 
* What feet! Is it any wonder I am 
ashamed of them?’ 

“IT think you ought to be ashamed of 
your actions rather than of your feet,” re- 
turned her mother, who stood by the stove 
frying fritters for breakfast. “If you 
could see yourself as you look now,” she 
continued, an amused smile struggling for 
expression as she glanced at the comically 
forlorn attitude of the girl, “I think you 
would laugh instead of cry.” Then, after 
a little pause, added, **I think it would be 
much more sensible in you to go and 
make yourself decent for breakfast than to 
sit there snivelling about your feet, which 
are just as the Lord designed them, and 
are therefore well enough.” 

“I'd like to know what I’m to do with 
no shoes big enough to wear with these 
thick stockings,” snapped May, drying her 
tears, but firing anew with anger. “I 
guess you wouldn’t laugh if you were 
only thirteen and wore number fours.” 

“ft think I might as well laugh as cry 
for the good it would do,” said Mrs. El- 
ton. 

“And it’s just because it doesn’t do any 
good that I do cry, I s’pose. If there was 
anything that I could do to make my feet 
smaller, or stop their growing, I should 
set about it and not sit snivelling here, as 
you call it.” 

Mrs. Elton deigned no reply and would 
not even look at her. After a moment's 
pause, May blurted out, “I s’pose [ might 
bind ‘em up same as the Chinese do.” 
Here a sense of the comical gained the 
mastery for a moment, and a little excited 
laugh dispelled her mother’s assumed re- 
serve. 

“I think you had better begin by putting 
on your shoes,” she replied, giving her an 





arch look. 
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“I can't.” 

‘**You haven't tried.” 

“Well, I know without trying, for they 
were tight as they could be, and hurt my 
toes awfully, with the cotton stockings.” 

“If you would not grumble about the 
size of your feet, I would not mind getting 
you anew pair of shoes. Your father and 
I would do almost anything to cure you of 
these spells you have of complaining about 
your feet.” 

Mrs. Elton’s tone was sorrowfully earn- 
est, and showed that May’s “‘spells’’ were 
a source of serious trouble. They were, 
and had been, for more than two years. 
And, to her dismay, they grew worse con- 
tinually. What to do she did not know. 
She had pleaded, scolded, ridiculed—all to 
no purpose. May grew more reckless in 
venting her spite against her feet every 
day, sometimes even being so sinfully 


daring as to wish she had no feet. Occa- 
sionally, Mrs. Elton would pass such 


speeches by in silence. But there were 
times when she warned her with solemn 
earnestness that the day would surely 
come when she would rue her wickedness. 
It was possible, she now and then add- 
ed, that she might see the time when she 
would feel thankful that she had large 
feet. 

Of course Mrs. Elton did not undertake 
to predict how this might come about, but 
she had learned that what we look upon as 
misfortunes often turn out to be blessings. 
Experience had not as yet impressed this 
truth upon May’s mind; so, paying little 
heed to such warning words, she continued 
to fuss and fret every now and then about 
her feet until two years slipped by. Then 
a very strange thing happened to her,—so 
strange that May could never believe that 
it was not especially intended as a lesson 
from heaven, to teach her the sinfulness of 
grumbling at the Creator’s work. It hap- 
pened this wise: 

One cold frosty morning in December, 
1881, May stepped aboard the I. C. R. R. 
train to go to Bloomington, sixty miles 
south, to stay with her grandma through 
her school vacation, which was to cover the 
holidays. She was in high spirits, for she 
enjoyed riding on the train. Besides, she 
anticipated a fine time in the “big city,” 
for such Bloomington seemed to her. 

The train, this morning, was unusually 
full. May took possession of the only 
vacant seat, and settling herself comforta- 
bly by the window, as the train moved 
slowly out of the village, let her eyes 
wander away over the brown prairie, with 
no more thought of danger than if she 
were in her own home. 

In less than half an hour they reached 
the next station, and among the few pas- 
sengers who came into the car where May 
sat, was a tall, supercilious-looking woman 
in black. Both hands were loaded heavily 
with parcels of various sorts, and a brake- 
man followed, carrying a large valise. 
After taking a rapid survey of the coach 
with her sharp black eyes, she halted at 
May’s seat, and began depositing her lug- 
gage around her feet with the most entire 
disregard of her convenience or comfort. 
May drew her feet into the least possible 
space, and looked out of the window with 
pretended indifference. ‘She evidently 
thinks I wear number one shoes instead of 
sixes,” thought May, her features slightly 
relaxing into a smile in spite of her annoy- 
ance at the woman’s aggressiveness. 

At length, after arranging and _ re-ar- 
ranging her luggage, and not managing to 
find a convenient resting place for her 
own feet without their slightly protruding 
into the aisle, she sat down on the edge of 
the seat and began a silent but firm pres- 
sure with them against the parcels. As 
she had already crowded her luggage into 
every inch of available space, May speedi- 
ly felt the effects of this pressure to such 
a degree that she fairly cringed with pain. 

“IT wonder if my big feet are always go- 
ing to be in the way like this,” was her 
angry thought, as she jerked her right one 
out of its prison. ‘*Mother says,” was her 
next reflection, ‘that maybe I'll see the 
day when [ll be thankful that I have such 


overgrown feet. The idea! Here I’ve 


| got just barely room enough for one, and 


that is full as large as two ought to be.” 

‘“*Whew!” she mentally exclaimed, after 
vainly trying to find a comfortable posi- 
tion, “I believe [ll have to fix myself as 
the Turks do; and, turning sidewise upon 
her seat, she drew both feet up under her. 
Then, smoothing out her gray cloak, re- 
adjusted her blue plush turban, and, after 
the restless school-girl fashion, giving va- 
rious touches to other parts of her cloth- 
ing, she refastened her kid gloves, and 
with her right hand grasped the back of 
her seat. Letting the other fall idly in her 
lap, she leaned carelessly back against the 
window casing. 

She had remained in this position a min- 
ute, perhaps, when, good heavens! a crash, 
a jolt, a hissing—and such passengers as 
were not stunned by being thrown violent- 
ly forward, sprang to their feet and made 
a wild rush for the door. Before they 
could reach it, however, it was opened by 





the conductor. He entered, saying, ‘*Be 
calm, be calm! There is no one hurt, I 
reckon. I only had the train pulled up 
right sharp.” After one swift glance over 
the coach, he strode directly to May's seat, 
where she sat bolt upright, with white 
face and staring eyes, grasping tightly the 
back of her seat. The conductor looked 
past the woman in black, who, too, sat 
gazing at him, her black eyes big and 
round, and down to the floor in front of 
where May sat. The next moment his 
keen eyes searched her face for an instant, 
then reverted to the floor. She followed 
his gaze, and a piercing scream immedi- 
ately burst from her pale lips. ‘Then her 
hands relaxed their rigid grasp, and she 
fainted. 

“The most singular escape I ever knew 
in all the years I’ve been on the road,” 
said the conductor, as he with others set 
about restoring the insensible girl. “If 
her feet.” he continued, “had been where 
that sachel was in front of her, they would 
have been taken off as sure as fate. See,” 
he added, as the passengers gathered 
around, after May had been moved to 
another seat and given in charge of a phy- 
sician who chanced to be on the train— 
‘See how that broken wheel, after it stove 
and splintered up the floor, has forced its 
jagged edge clean through that valise. If 
I hadn’t stopped the train just as I did, 
there would have been more lives lost than 
one. You see,” he continued, in response 
to eager questions, ‘Il was out there on 
the platform, and I noticed by the odd 
movement of this car that something was 
wrong, so [ signalled for the train to pull 
up right smart. It was done as you saw, 
and none too quick either. That's all.” 

May presently revived, but she did not 
continue her journey further than to the 
next station. From there a message was 
telegraphed to her father, who came and 
took her home. 

It was several weeks before she quite re- 
covered from the shock her nervous sys- 
tem had received, and it will be many 
years, it is to be hoped, before she will 
outgrow the lesson that this singular in- 
cident taught her. Her mother trusts that 
a permanent cure of her fault will be ef- 
fected, as a whole year has now passed 
and May has not been known to complain 
once of her ‘*big feet.” 


RECENT ¢ VERY CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR S. 8S. LIBRARIES. 





AND 


SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 
D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


Books by E. A. Rand. Books by Pansy. 


Pushing Ahead, $125 The Man of the 
Roy’s Dory, 125 House, $1 50 
Little Brown Top, 125 Mrs. Solomon Smith 
After the Freshet, 125 Looking on, 150 
The Hall in the 
Grove, 150 


By Margaret Sidney. 

The Pettibone Name $1 25 

So As by Fire, 125 

Half Year at Bronck- 
ton, 


By Marie Oliver. 
Seba's Discipline, $150 
Old and New Friends, 1 50 
Ruby Hamilton, 1 56 


125 


By Carrie A Cooke. 
To-days and Yester- 
days, $125 


By Mrs. 8. R.G. Clarke. 
$1 50 
150 


Our Street, 
Yensie Walton, 


From June toJune, 125 Yensie Walton’s Wo- 
manhood, 150 
THE SNow Famiry, by M. B. Lyman, $1 00 


‘THe BaptisM OF Fire, by Charles Edward Smith, 1 25 

AROUND THE RANcu, by Belle K. Towne, 125 

THROUGH STRUGGLE TO VicToRy, by A. B. 
Meservey, 80 


THREE OF Us, by Heckla, 100 
BREAKFAST FOR Two, by Joannah Matthews, 125 
ONWARD TO THE HEIGHTS OF LIFE, 125 
‘TORN AND MENDED, by Wm. F. Round, 100 
Tuat Boy or NEwkIRKs’, by L. Bates, 125 
THE CLass oF ’70, by H. V. Morison, 128 


UNcLE MARK’S AMARANTHS, by Annie G. Hale, 1 50 
S1x Montus at Mrs. Prior’s, by Emily Adatas, 1 25 
ONE Quiet LIFE, by Mrs. J. J. Cotter, 125 
A FORTUNATE FAILvuRE, by C. B. LeRow, 125 


THE PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY, 
30 Vols., $7 50. 
The 


*,* Loruror’s Srxect 8. §. LipraRies, 


choicest, freshest books at very low prices. 


ADMIRABLE TEMPERANCE BOOKS. 


THe Onry Way Ovt, by J. W. Willing, [$1 50 
Joun BREMM, by A. A. Hopkins, 125 
SINNER AND Saint, dy A. A. Hopkins, 125 


THE TEMPTER BEHIND, by John Saunders, 125 
Goop Work, by Mary D. Chellis, 150 
MYSTERY OF THE LopGE, by Mary D. Chellis, 150 
FINISHED OR Nort, 150 


*,* Messrs. D. Lorurop & Co. publish the cele- 
brated Pansyand Prize Books. Full Catalogue sent 
on application, 
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AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 

“These books contain everything which the traveler 
wants to know, ion precisely the shape he wants to 
have it.”"—BosTon JOURNAL. 

The best companions for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. 

Arranged on the celebrated Baedeker Plan, indorsed 
by all European travelers. a | 

The History, Poetry, and Legends of each locality, 
tersely and clearly given. 

Scores of Maps, City Plans, and Panoramas. 4 

Giving Prices and Locations of all Hotels and Board - 
ing Houses, Summer Resorts and Routes. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


400 to 500 pages each. Bound in flexible red 
cloth. Scores of maps. $1 50 each. 

“We have not only read these books with delight 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have traveled with them and by them 
on the sea and land. At every int they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the old legend associated with this locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; the 
hum to you the song, or murmur the lines, in whic 
some poet has enshrined events by which a spot has 
b me bl A d d literature of great 
variety and eg is stored up within their pages. 
They are simply indispensable to tourists in the re- 
gions pamed, and those who have sallied forth without 
them have omitted the really most important part of 
their equipment.”—LiTeRARY WoRLD. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS; 


Or, The Experiences of an Off-Islander, in 
Season and out of S a ing 
People. 

By Mrs. Jane G. Austin. $1 50. 

“This charming book comes to us with the freshness 
of a breeze from Nantucket, its ozone being as healthy 
as itis invigorating. The book fascinates from cover 
to cover."—FRaNK Les.ie’s ILLUSTRATED NeEws- 
PAPER. 


Through One Administration. 


By Mrs. F. H. Burnett. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

A peculiarly powerful and interesting story of 
modern life and political intrigues in Washington, full 
of dramatic intensity and vivid portraiture. The sales 
of this romance of our republican court-circles have 
been astonishing. 


THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. 


By Mary HaALiock Foore. 1 vol. 16mo, 
by the author. $1 25. 
“Unusual depth and charm.”—S8t. l’au, PIONEER- 
PREss. 
“A charming story, charmingly illustrated.”—N. Y. 
TIMES. 


THN GENTLE SAVAGE. 


By Epwarp Kine. 12mo, $2 00. 
‘His story of ‘The Gentle Savage’ places him by the 
side of Howells and James in the field of romance.”— 
GALIGNANI’S MESSENGER. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON. 


By Henry James, Jr. Three stories in one volume. 
12mo, $1 50. 

*T don’t recall a work of fiction for the last year that 
seems so absolutely indispensable for one to read as 
this collection. These stories are representative of 
Mr. James in his best, Lis most brilliant and most 
suggestive work. The fascination of Mr. James is as 
illusive as light, and as all-pervading.”—Sr. Levis 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & OS 
NEW BOOKS. 








illustrated 








THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Vol. VII. in “American Statesmen” serics. By Jonn 
T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the Series, and author 
“John Quincy Adams.” 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

A very interesting account of Jeflerson’s career and 
of his conspicuous pest in shaping and administering 
the government of this country. One of the most val. 
uable and attractive volumes in the scrics of “ Ameri- 
can Statesmen.” 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


By OLIvER WENDELL Hotmes. New and revised 
edition, uniform with the ‘‘Autocrat of the Break 
fast Table,” ete. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 

“Tt is full of wit and wisdom and interest, and in- 
deed of all those good qualities which most novels 
are without.”—LONDON ILLUSTRATED TIMEs. 


ELSIE VENNER: 
A Romance of Destiny. 
By OLIveER WENDELL Hotes. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 

16mo, $1 25. 

-A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vols. 7 and 8. OUR OLD HOME, and ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS. Each containing an Introductory 
Note by Groree P. LaTurop, author of “A Study 
of Hawthorne,” an origina) full-page Etching, and 
Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $200a 
volume. 


A Novel by Arntuur 8. Harpy. 


“In many respects the most severely simple, and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
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A SATCHEL GUIDE 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1883. With four Maps, including a new 
and excellent route Map. 16mo, roan, flexible, $2. 
This is the best handy guide yet published for the 

use of American tourists in Europe. It includes the 

British Isles, Belgi and Holland, Germany and the 

Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. It 


cay the traveler just the information he needs, 
st form. 


Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris, 


AND ON THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. By 
C. L. EastLake, Keeper of the National Gallery, 
London; author of “Hints on Household Taste,” ete 
Small quarto, fully illustrated, $2 00. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN OHIO. 


The beautiful village of Chardon, the 
county-seat of Geauga Co., is like Jerusa- 
lem, “‘beautiful for situation.” A high, 
level terrace, sloping down on each side 
into green valleys, commands a wide and 
charming view. It is quiet and rural, with 
enough evidences of business activity to 
relieve it from dulness, while its neat, 
tastefnl dwellings show intelligence and 
thrift. Here are the homes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Farr, Judge Canfield, Editor Converse, and 
other active promoters of political and so- 
cial reform. The ‘‘Ladies’ Mutual Benefit 
Society” has done much to enlighten and 
liberalize this community. The body of 
the Opera House was filled at the suffrage 
meeting on Saturday evening, June 23, and 
the interest awakened by a similar meeting 
held eight months before by Mrs. Stone 
and Mr. Blackwell, on their way home from 
Nebraska, was renewed and strengthen- 
ed. On Sunday evening, Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell preached in the Congre- 
tional Church at theinvitation of Rev. Mr. 
Reed, to an overflowing congregation, 
while Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell ad- 
dressed a good audience at the Disciples’ 
Church on “The Bible for Women.” Rey. 
Mr. Bartlett, the pastor,and Rev. Mr. Has- 
kell, the Methodist minister, took part in 
the exercises, the latter having postponed 
his usual evening service to unite in this 
one. 

We heard here from Mr. Farr very in- 
teresting reminiscences of President Gar- 
field, who lived in Mentor, only a few miles 
distant, and was very dear to these his 
neighbors. 

KIRTLAND. 

On Monday morning, June 25, our party 
had a delightful drive over the hills to Wil- 
loughby, by way of Kirtland, a quiet coun- 
try village renowned as the first cradle of 
Mormonism. Here, in 1832, came Joseph 
Smith and his followers in obedience to a 
so-called revelation. Here they erected 
their first 'l'emple and gathered their seat- 
tered adherents, until, becoming both for- 
midable and odious, they were driven out 
to seek a new home in Nauvoo, Ill. The 
Temple, after fifty years, is now under- 
going repairs, having been made a rendez- 
vous by the anti-polygamous Mormons, 
under Joseph Smith, Jr. They held a con- 
vention here last year, delegates coming 
from all parts of the country, and claiming 
to be the true church of the ‘Latter-Day 
Saints.” The village, now owned and oc- 
cupied mainly by ‘Gentiles,’ is worthy of 
choice by revelation, if beauty and fertility 
combined can be good reasons. The Tem- 
ple stands on a high terrace, as smooth as 
a bowling-green, surrounded by beautiful 
alluvial valleys, and is visible for many 
miles in all directions. It is of stone cover- 
ed with stucco, three stories and basement, 
surmounted by a tower which affords a fine 
outlook. The ground floor has been re- 
stored as nearly as possible to its original 
state,being filled with old-fashioned square 
pews, divided by aisles, and overlooked at 
each end by successive tiers of raised seats 
for the two orders of priesthoods. those of 
Aaron and Melchisedec. Here sit in suc- 
cessive rows the elders, teachers, priests, 
and bishops. From the ceiling hung ‘‘vails” 
which, in certain ceremonies, divided the 
body of the church latitudinally and longi- 
tudinally into mysterious compartments. 
Mr. Kelley of Iowa, a bright, energetic 
man, who is in charge of the repairs, kindly 
showed us the Temple. On the second 
floor is a similar large auditorium, while 
on the third floor were dormitories and 
school-rooms. He was frank and commu- 
nicative, and gave us a printed summary 
of the doctrines of his church and of the 
favorable judgment of the county courts 
on the suit for the recovery of the prop- 
erty. 

On leaving the village,our driver told us 
some startling stories of the predatory and 
violent proceedings of the Saints during 
their stay in Kirtland, culminating in the 
robbery of forty head of cattle from a far- 
mer some twenty miles distant. The owner, 
accompanied by his neighbors, found the 
Saints in the act of butchering the herd, 
killed several Mormons in the battle that 
followed, and carried off the meat. Soon 
after, in accordance with a revelation, the 
whole settlement departed in the night, 
men, women and children, leaving Kirt- 
land without a single inhabitant. Now, 


possession of their Temple. Our driver 
puts no faith in their professions of opposi- 
tion to the Sait Lake tenets, but believes 
that this is a ruse to avoid odium and con- 
ceal some nefarious design. As an instance 
of the utter depravity of the sect, he told 
us that one of his own uncles, who was a 
Mormon, wrote from Salt Lake to another 
uncle resident in Chardon, quoting high 
prices for cattle, and urging him to bring 
on a herd from Ohio. Accordingly the 
Ohio uncle invested his whole property in 
cattle, employed four young men as his as- 
sistants, and drove the animals across the 
plains. On reaching Salt Lake City, the 
cattle were seized, the lives of the men 
were threatened, and they were driven 
away with contumely. He returned to 
Chardon a ruined man, and has vainly 
sought for redress in the U. 8. Courts ever 
since. Half acentury has not sufficed to 
sweeten the unsavory reputation the Saints 
left behind them in this, the cradle of their 
religion. 
AKRON. 

Nothing is more surprising than the 
growth and inprovement of these Ohio vil- 
lages. Akron, afew years ago a bright, 
thriving town, is now a city of more than 
20,000, with immense mills and factories, 
and costly residences. It is surmounted 
by Buchtel College, an imposing brick edi- 
fice with extensive ranges of dormitories— 
those for young men on the right; those 
for young women on the left ; the two sepa- 
rated and connected by the public halls and 
class-roomsin the centre. So easily are all 
the imaginary difficulties in the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes met and brushed away 
like cobwebs, by the practical common- 
sense of the liberal and progressive West. 
From the lofty platform on the roof, sever- 
al counties are visible, this county being 
the highest ground in Ohio, and Akron its 
culminating point. Here we were welcom- 
ed by Mrs. Henrietta Briggs Wall, the 
chairman of the franchise committee of the 
Ohio W. C. 'T. U. Rev. Mr. Weaver, the 
Universalist minister, gave us the use of 
his large and beautiful church. He him- 
self introduced the speakers, and his choir 
rendered their aid. As we entered the build- 
ing we were greeted by Ferdinand Schu- 
macker, a manufacturer of every variety of 
bread-stuffs, the leading business man of 
Akron, a native of Germany, a woman suf- 
fragist, the Prohibition candidate for goy- 
ernor, and a man foremost in every good 
word and work. “I do not know how I 
could get along without him,” said Mrs. 
Wall. ‘*When we need help, we have only 
to goto him and it is never wanting.” Mr. 
Schumacker beamed upon the speakers, 
shaking them cordially by the hand, and 
ealling them **Lucy” and ‘‘Antoinette” in 
a pleasant, fatherly fashion. Next day, 
after visiting the college, we called at Mr. 
Sehumacker’s place of business. It is a 
stone building of beautiful architecture, 
fitted up with luxurious elegance. Over 
the door of his private office is a fine oil 
portrait of his wife, and her face appears 
also on his letter-weight. His sons are with 
him, and the family are said to be devoted- 
ly attached to each other. Happy is a com- 
munity where the prizes of useful enter- 
prise are so worthily earned and so gener- 
ously used for the good of community! 


CLEVELAND. 
Leaving Akron Tuesday morning, June 
26, we soon reached Cleveland, and were 
welcomed by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton and 
Miss Jennie Duty, through whose efficient 
efforts our meeting had been arranged for 
that evening in the ‘*Tabernacle,” a huge, 
brick, barn-like structure capable of hold- 
ing several thousand persons. The floor 
was well filled; the audience numbered 
more than a thousand. In spite of a diffl- 
culty in being heard in so vast a’place, the 
audience seemed interested and attentive, 
most of them remaining until after ten 
o'clock. Brief but respectful reports were 
given next day in the city papers, and we 
received a most hospitable reception at the 
homes of Mrs. Southworth and Doctors 
Merrick and Fisher-Miller, lady physi- 
cians. 

ELYRIA. 

Wednesday afternoon, June 27, we reach- 
ed Elyria, the county-seat of Lorain Co., 
a fine city of 6,000 inhabitants, in which, 
so far as we could learn, no woman-suf- 
frage meeting had ever been held. We 
were met at the station by Drs. Kelsey 
and Warren, and soon found ourselves in 
the lovely home of Mr. and Mrs. McElwen. 
The meeting in the Opera House was 
largely attended. Dr. Griswold presided, 
and Rev. Mr. Warner opened the meeting 
with prayer. Atits close, Dr. Townshend 
of Columbus, the newly elected President 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, 
came to the platform and gave us a hearty 
greeting. He had come to town unex- 
pectedly, and was full of zeal and enthu- 
siasm. We regard the choice of Dr. 
Townshend as most auspicious. He is an 
original Liberty-party man, and woman 
suffragist. In the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1851, he prompted and seconded 
the motion of Judge Woodbury to strike 





after about fifty years, they have resumed 


out the word ‘“‘male” from the suffrage 





clause, made an able speech in its support, 
and, though defeated, secured a considera- 
ble vote in its favor. ‘Townshend and 
Morse were the two legislators who, by 
coalition with the Democrats, first elected 
Mr. Chase to the United States Senate. 
Now, after thirty years, Dr. Townshend, 
Professor of Agriculture in the Ohio State 
University, has accepted the post of Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. We hope and believe that he will 
carry the banner of municipal suffrage for 
women into the coming legislature. 
NORWALK. 

Leaving Elyria by the Lake Shore Rail- 
road, we soon reached Norwalk, the centre 
of Lorain Co. The cars were crowded 
with Oberlin graduates on their way to 
the Commencement. We were met at the 
station and carried to the hospitable resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Boalt, on a broad, 
shady avenue lined with quiet, beautiful 
homes. There is a sense of well-being 
and substantial comfort in Northern Ohio 
which is very pleasant. ‘The people seem 
a happy combination of Eastern enterprise 
and Southern repose. If the struggle for 
life is as imperative as elsewhere, it seems 
less arduous, and the fertility of the soil 
guarantees food and shelter to the hum- 
blest inhabitant. The prominence of 
Ohio in national politics during the past 
forty years has been due to this happy 
combination. Norwalk is the home of 
Gideon Stewart, the prohibition leader of 
Ohio. He is absorbed in law and politics, 
while his wife, with his eldest son, carries 
on a farm, his two younger sons edit a 
daily paper, and his beautiful daughter re- 
lieves her mother from the cares of the 
household. Mr. Stewart heartily approves 
of the methods of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association in its demand for mu- 
nicipal, school, and Presidential suffrage 
by statute. He justly regards legislative 
action in these directions as the indispensa- 
ble ‘‘entering wedge” to full suffrage by 
Constitutional amendment. He sees also 
the necessity of woman suffrage to any 
practical solution of the Temperance ques- 
tion. A violent rain storm diminished our 
audience at this, our last meeting. But 
about a hundred of the best citizens braved 
the deluge and gave close attention, the 
meeting continuing with unabated interest 
until 10.30 P.M. Mr. Loomis, editor of 
the Norwalk Chronicle, presided. 'To-mor- 
row, June 29, our party will go to Oberlin 
to help celebrate the semi-centennial of 
collegiate co-education in America. 

H. B. B. 


+o 
IN SALT LAKE CITY. 





The railroad journey from San Francisco 
to Salt Lake, as arranged by the Raymond 
excursion, occupies a little less than three 


days. The scenery is beautiful and vari- 
ous. Now we pass through a fine green 


marsh,with a river lowing among the long 
grass in curves and windings like the Links 
of Forth, and blue mountains beyond ris- 
ing against the sunset. Next day we glide 
across a rolling prairie, with beautiful trees 
scattered over it, and a ploughed furrow 
running for miles parallel with the track, 
to keep st:ay sparks from starting destruc- 
tive prairie fires. Here are groves of scat- 
tered pines where the ground is blue with 
larkspurs; and we feast our eyes on the 
glitter and dance of the feathery grass 
where wild marigolds toss their golden 
heads in the breeze. 

We stopped over night at Sacramento, 
and paid a brief visit to the beautiful white 
capitol, which looks like a miniature edition 
of the one at Washington. 

In going over the Sierra Nevada, we pass 
through forty miles of snow-sheds, gloomy 
tunnels full of sneezes and suffocation. 
Through an occasional window we catch a 
glimpse of lonely blue lakes, surrounded 
with wild hills and leafless trees—a strange 
contrast to the warm fertile country we 
have left behind and below us. 

We came out of the snow-sheds toward 
evening into a region of bare hills with 
small flat green farms sandwiched in be- 
tween them. The railroad wound round 
the bases of the hills, following the course 
of a rough, foamy little river. The scene 
at sunset recalled Scott's lines: 

“The western waves of ebbing day 

Rolled o’er the glen their level way ; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire ; 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, 

Where twined the path, in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid.” 

Next morning found us crossing the des- 
ert, a flat sage-brush plain, with bare hills 
and mountain-ranges, in detached masses, 
rising here and there like islands. Hum- 
boldt, where we dined, is a little oasis. 
The station building is white and clean, and 
stands in a plantation of young cotton- 
woods, whose greenness was a delightful 
relief from the arid plain and the glare of 
the beautiful but dazzling snow-mountains. 
The fresh cold wind rustled the leaves, and 
a swan and ducks splashed in a neighbor- 
ing fountain. An Indian woman was wait- 
ing on the platform, with a red handker- 





chief knotted about her neck and a brown 
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baby in herarms. Asquaw who hasa pap- 
poose likes to bring it to the station when 
an excursion passes through, because an 
Indian baby is generally regarded as a curi- 
osity by eastern people. It is the centre 
of much attention, and the mother reaps a 
harvest of small coin. She told us the baby 
was a girl, a year old, not yet named; and 
she readily agreed to let us name it. Names 
were discussed with animation; ‘‘Boston,” 
‘*Mary Boston,” ‘Mary Raymond.” ** What 
is Mrs. Whitcomb’s name?” asked one who 
wished to honor our manager’s wife. ‘*Em- 
ma,” answered somebody; and the baby 
was forthwith named Emma Raymond 


Boston. 
Not far from the village of Wells, where 


we took supper, the Humboldt River comes 
to a sudden end, disappearing in a swamp 
containing a hundred wells, which are said 
to be of unfathomable depth. 

We saw another curiosity on this jour- 
ney, a number of those crescent-shaped 
lakes which an exceedingly winding river 
leaves behind when it changes its course, 
as described in the geologies. After cross- 
ing the desert and travelling some distance 
through a green and fertile-looking coun- 
try, we landed at Salt Lake City, full of 
eager curiosity. 

Salt Lake City is eighteen miles from the 
lake. It isa city of pretty cottages em- 
bowered in green. The wide streets are 
lined with rows of locust and box-elder 
trees, and a brook runs along each side of 
the street, corresponding to our gutters. 
There is thus an ample opportunity to get 
rid of evil spirits by crossing a running 
stream. If the old spell were really effica- 
cious, it would be well for Salt Lake City. 

A ride around the town and up to Camp 
Douglas takes in the chief points of inter- 
est. There is ‘*‘Zion’s Coéperative Mer- 
cantile Institution,’’ which is simply a big 
store. There is the unfinished Temple, 
its walls of gray-white granite dazzling in 
the sunshine, with the blue sky smiling 
through the windows. There is the Tab- 
ernacle, a huge oval building which has 
twenty doors and seats 8,000 people. 
Close by is the Assembly House, smaller 
but more elaborately finished. It is for 
the meeting of the congregation in winter, 
as there is no way of warming the Taber- 
nacle. The Assembly House has some 
extraordinary frescoes. One represents 
Moroni showing Joseph Smith where the 
tablets were hidden in the hill Cumlah. 
Moroni is an old manin a flowing robe, 
with a long fore-finger pointing. Smith 
is a sanctimonious-looking young fellow 
in coat and trousers, with his hat under 
his arm. Another fresco represents Jo- 
seph Smith undergoing the “laying on of 
hands” from the apostles Peter, James and 
John, who seem to find some difficulty in 
getting their six hands on his head at 
the same time. The other frescoes repre- 
sent the various temples which the Mor- 
mons have erected in the course of their 
wanderings. 

The Tabernacle is not divided into pews. 
The seats are wooden benches. There is a 
platform in front, with three pulpits, one 
above another, for the three orders of the 
priesthood. The great organ was con- 
structed in Utah, and is made chiefly of 
Utah woods and metals. 

One of the party asked the hard-featured 
old Scotchman who acted as janitor, ‘Who 
preaches here?” 

‘“*Anybody who is called on. 
knows beforehand.” 

“Do the women ever preach 

‘No, no women. St. Paul says it is a 
shame for a woman to speak in the church.” 
This severely. He said he had only one 
wife at present, and she was threatening 
to leave him if he did not take another. 
Had he never had any other wife? Yes, he 
had another in Scotland, but she would 
not come with him to this country. He 
had been a Presbyterian and afterwards a 
Morrisonian. ‘*Then I heard the Mor- 
mons, and the others was all bosh.” He 
asserted that a mancould not ‘get salva- 
tion” without more than one wife, but 
modified this to the declaration that he 
could not get ‘‘much salvation.” Being 
asked how a woman could get salvation 
without more than one husband, he an- 
swered dogmatically. ‘‘She has obeyed the 
law of Moses.’’ He was quite sure, how- 
ever, that no woman could get salvation 
who was not married toa Mormon. One 
of the ladies said, ‘*Then I guess I don't 
want salvation.” He answered with a 
grim laugh, “I thought as much. Of 
course, if you don’t want salvation there 
is nothing more to be said.” 

Leaving the Tabernacle, we continued 
our drive. We passed the ‘‘Lion House,” 
one of Brigham Young’s residences, a 
large oblong building covered with yel- 
low stucco, and named from a rude image 
of a lion over the door-way; the Amelia 
Palace, a large and rather handsome dwell- 
ing-house; and Brigham’s grave, which is 
surrounded by a simple iron railing. His 
first wife is buried beside him. 

The hills above the city are covered with 
sage-brush and beautiful wild flowers. 
From Camp Douglas there is a glorious 
prospect. You look down upon a broad 
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while the sermon went on. 
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fertile plain surrounded by bare moun. 
tains on all sides except the north, where 
the horizon is bounded by the 
“shining levels of the lake.’’ 

Below you is Salt Lake City, with its lux. 
uriant gardens and little white houses, 
The queer dome-shaped roof of the Tab. 
ernacle, low, but of large extent, is q 
prominent feature in any view of the city, 
The plain is traversed by geometrically 
straight roads more than thirty miles in 
length, and a silver river meanders through 
the greenness to lose itself in the lake. 

Camp Douglas is the military post plant. 
ed on the hills above the city to be a check 
upon the Mormons. Neat yellow-brown 
cottages, the homes of the officers, stand 
in a semi-circle around a green, com- 
manding a wide view; barracks, hospital 
&c., are near by, and a row of cannon, sig- 
nificant and ominous, pointed toward the 
city. 

The interesting thing at Salt Lake, how- 
ever, is not the scenery but the Mormons, 
The excursionists roamed about, with eyes 
open and ears pricked up, seeking inform. 
ation. Of course we attended the Sunday 
services in the Tabernacle. The immense 
building was thronged with a vast audi- 
ence. Congregational singing there would 
have been worth hearing, but they pre- 
ferred a trained choir of a hundred voices, 
I was thus balked of my desire to examine 
a Mormon hymn-book. The various or- 
ders of the priesthood were there, occupy- 
ing their graded benches. 

First came a hymn and prayer, in which 
the references to “Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ” astonished us for a moment, 
till we remembered that the Mormons ac. 
cept the Bible, with their own interpreta- 
tion and the light thrown upon the text by 
the equally inspired Book of Mormon, 
Then they prepared for communion. On 
atable in front were six silver pitchers 
and twelve large silver mugs. Behind the 
table stood eight men, breaking bread in 
small bits into silver baskets. The bas- 
kets of bread and mugs of water were car- 
ried around through the congregation 
The Mormons 
use water instead of wine for their com- 
munion service, and a barrel—I believe 
more than one—stood near the pulpit, to 
hold the supply for the great congrega- 
tion. 

George Q. Cannon stood up in the high- 
est pulpit to preach. Heisan elderly man 
with gray hair, sharp eyes, and a rather 
florid complexion. He took no text, but 
delivered a general discourse on Mormon- 
ism. It was evidently aimed at us. I was 
amused at finding him pursue the same 
line of argument as the professor of Chris- 
tian Evidences under whom I had studied 
in college. He claimed that the rise and 
growth of Mormonism, and its entire his- 
tory, were a marvel and a phenomenon, 
which could not be accounted for except 
by a divine origin. He took up the vari- 
ous theories by which the Gentiles explain 
it, and sought to demolish them. In the 
discussion of the theory that the rapid 
spread of Mormonism is due to his shrewd- 
ness and organizing power of a few leaders, 
there occurred one passage of real power. 
He said, as nearly as I can remember, 
‘*Then why do not some good men do in 
the name of God what we are doing, as 
they say, in the name of the devil? Let 
them bring poor people here from all parts 
of the earth, improve thei: material condi- 
tion, educate them,teach them how to live. 
Why do they not emulate us, for God's 
sake and the sake of suffering humanity?” 
He also asserted that if the Mormon church 
had its way, there would not be a liquor- 
saloon in Utah. His references to temper- 
ance and education would have had more 
effect if we had not happened to know that 
the only free schools in Salt Lake are those 
connected with the Gentile churches, and 
that the first distilling in Utah was done by 
a Mormon firm. The church sent them on 
a mission, took possession of their distil- 
lery, and continued the business. A Gen- 
tile lady of my acquaintance used to see 
the store window, bearing above it a repre- 
sentation of the all-seeing eye, with the 
motto ‘*Holiness unto the Lord,” and just 
below a row of bottles of whiskey, put up, 
as the labels said, “expressly for Zion's 
Cooperative Mercantile Institution.” 

Yet it was hard at first to realize that 
this dignified, clerical-looking gentleman, 
in neat array and immaculate linen, was 
the husband of seven wives and the insti- 
gator of more than one murder. The calm- 
ness and mildness with which he began his 
sermon increased the illusion. But as he 
warmed to his work, his tone changed: 
and the contrast between what he said and 
the way in which he said it became mark- 
ed. The words were still the words of 
peace, but the angry voice, fierce gesture, 
and gleaming eye were those of vindictive 
hostility. When he came to speak of the 
murder of Joseph Smith and the opposition 
the Latter-Day Saints had met with, bis 
hatred overmastered him, and he denounc 
ed the vengeance of the Lord against this 
generation with a look and tone as if he 
would have thoroughly liked to be the 
Lord's instrument. . 

Religious strife runs high in Utah, o0 
both sides. A Mormon woman sat next 
one of the ladies of the Raymond exous 
sion, and watched her like a lynx 
through the services, looking very sour 
As soon as the exercises came to an end, 
the woman began to abuse her for coming 
there 

“To mock and scorn at their solemnity ;” 


bade her get out of the building as fast 
possible, and pushed her along through t 
crowd, scolding allthe way. On the othet 
hand, an irate Gentile who sat next another 
of the party kept putting in whispe 
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— 
comments, and asserted that one of the men 
who carried around the communion bread 
aud water was ‘‘a red-handed murderer,” 
who had killed two women and a child. 

The sight of that congregation alone was 
enough to counteract Mr. Cannon’s best 
eloquence. I had supposed that Mormons 
jooked much like other people. They do 
not. Of the men on the benches before us, 
almost every one was either noticeably 
low-browed and brutish-looking, or notice- 
ably wild-eyed and cranky-looking. There 
was a sprinkling of pleasant-faced people 
in the congregation, but the mass seemed 
to be divisible into the two classes, the dull 
and the wild. The women looked simple 
and ignorant, but not bad. After seeing 
them, it is easy to believe that these poor 

ople under the influence of religious 
anaticism might commit any crime which 
the priesthood commanded. 

Sunday evening, Mrs. Jennie Anderson 
Froiseth of the Anti-Polygamy Standard 
ealled to see Mrs. Osborne andme. We 
had been to her house, but had not suc- 
ceeded in finding her at home. Mrs. Froi- 
seth impressed me as a very good little 
woman, sincere and earnest. Though a 
housekeeper and mother of a young fam- 
ily, she has contrived for several years to 
publish the Anti-Polygamy Standard, of 
which she has been editor, proof-reader 
and business-manager. She sent out for 
Mrs. Sarah A. Cooke, president of the 
Anti-Polygamy Society, a gentle, motherly 
old lady, to whom I oe lost my 
heart, and not I alone. It was impossible 
in talking with them not to be struck with 
their sincerity, good feeling and apostolic 
earnestness. As they told us of the crimes 
and cruelties which they had themselves 
seen and known among the Mormons, the 
miseries resulting from polygamy, and the 
difficulties against which the Anti-Polyg- 
amy Society has to contend, we realized that 
here was going on one branch of the great 
battle of Armageddon. Superstition and 
crime had come in like a flood, and the 
Spirit of the Lord had lifted up a standard 
against them. 

Finding us eager to learn all we could of 
the real nature of Mormonism, Mrs. Froi- 
seth sent out for a lady who had beena 
Mormon, and had suffered as much from 
the system as any one now living. ‘This is 
the “Sister H.” who years ago was ex- 
communicated and ‘‘delivered over to the 
buffetings of Satan” for attempting to vote 
the Gentile ticket. She is a pale, ner- 
yous, elderly woman, whose great dark 
eyes have a world of sorrowinthem. She 
spoke intelligently and well, and seemed 
singularly devoid of bitterness, as did Mrs. 
Cooke and Mrs. Froiseth. Mrs. Froiseth 
sent to request the presence of Mrs. A. G. 
Paddock, who arrived a little later. She is 
alady of marked ability author of a power- 
ful anti-Mormon novel, ‘The Fate of Mad- 
ame La Tour,” and an occasional contribu- 
tor to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. ‘The ex- 
cursionists crowded the hotel parlor, and 
the affair resolved itself into an informal 
meeting, with these four ladies as speakers. 

We were told the story of Mrs. Cooke’s 
own conversion from Mormonism. She 
was music-teacher in Brigham Young’s 
family, and was first struck by a peculiar- 
ity in his prayers at domestic worship. 
His oo po always breathed the most 
beautiful and Christian spirit til) he reach- 
ed the words ‘tour enemies.” ‘Then his 
whole tone changed, and the savage and 
vindictive way in which he besought that 
evil might overtake them shocked and dis- 
turbed her. What first really shook her 
faith, however, was the treatment which 
the husband of an intimate friend received 
at the hands of the church. This was Mr. 
J.,a rich Englishman, who became a con- 
vert and emigrated to Salt Lake with his 
family. He had lent Brigham Young a 
large sum of money. on the promise that it 
should be repaid him after he reached Utah. 
The time appointed for payment had long 
passed. Brigham made no reference to 
the money, and Mr. J. finally asked him 
for it. He got only a severe rebuke for 
wanting anything back which had been 
‘laid on the Lord’s altar,” and the assur- 
ance that he was a very wicked man for 
dreaming ofrepayment. ‘There was no re- 
dress. But Mr. J. naturally felt resentful, 
and began to meditate renouncing Mormon- 
ism and going back toEngland. His disaf- 
fection became known. The “avenging an- 
gels’ were sent to his house to kill him. He 
escaped just in time, and went to the house 
of a government official, to. whom he ap- 
pealed for protection. The man replied 
that he was a miserable apostate, and de- 
served to have his throat cut from ear to 
ear, as he hoped it would be before morn- 
ing. Mr. J. managed to get out of the city, 
hid among the rocks till daylight, and then 
made his way to Camp Douglas. Mean- 
while the emissaries of the church had sur- 
rounded his house, which was adorned 
with pictures, mirrors, and handsome fur- 
niture brought from England—luxuries 
which few possessed in those early days. 
They smashed the mirrors and pictures, 
chopped up the furniture and made a bon- 
fire of it, set the house on fire, and held his 
wife so that she could not go upstairs to 
get her young children out,tifl they thought 
the fire was so far under way that she 
could not control it. They then let her go. 
She rushed upstairs and succeeded in get- 
ting the children out, and afterwards in 
extinguishing the fire. The next day she 
showed Mrs. Cooke her hands,burnt black ; 
and Mrs. Cooke began to suspect that a 
religion which authorized such crimes was 
not of God. The Mountain Meadow mas- 
sacre gave the finishing blow to her faith. 
Mrs. Cooke was given the charge of the 
two oldest boys saved from that massacre, 
and heard the account of it from them. 
The story is too well known to need re- 
peating here. The emigrant train was the 
wealthiest which had then crossed the 
plains. The spoils, amounting to $30,000, 
were carried to the tithing-yard. Brig- 
ham’s wives wore the gold watches taken 
from the dead, and Brigham himself for 
years after drove the finest pair of horses 
there had been in the train—a span which 
had attracted attention when the emigrants 
passed through the city, and were easily 
recognized. 

Seventeen children were saved from the 





slaughter, and distributed among various 
families to be cared for. One was a little 
girl of six years old. A few days after the 
massacre, 2 Mormon woman came into the 
house ‘of the people who had charge of 
her, with a beautiful Paisley shaw] which 
she offered to sell for four dollars. She 
had evidently no idea of its value. The 
child was observed to cringe and press her 
hands together at the sight of the shawl. 
When the woman was gone she said “Oh! 
that was my mother’s shawl! The man 
shot her when she was on her knees. He 
looked like an Indian, but afterwards he 
went to the spring and washed his face, 
and he was a white man.” 

An elderly lady, of mild and lamb-like 
countenance, remarked in a tone of gentle 
sadness, “It’s a pity, now, isn’t it, that 
there isn’t a good literal hell for such 
people!” 

Mrs. H. said that after a woman had 
rebelled against polygamy and renounced 
Mormonism, she was haunted for years by 
the thought, ‘Suppose Mormonism should 
be true after all! Then polygamy is di- 
vinely ordained, and I am fighting against 


**1°ll tell you what,” said the mild-faced 
elderly lady, ‘‘if I thought God was as un- 
just as that, I should just like to fight 
him!” Afterwards, in hearing what the 
faithful have to undergo in the Endow- 
ment House, she asked with vivacity, 
*Why didn’t they just rise up and kill 
‘em ?” 

I asked Mrs. H. what ‘“‘the buffetings of 
Satan,” to which she had been delivered 
over, really amounted to. She turned her 

reat black eyes on me. ‘* You want to know 
1ow they use up the apostate? Suppose 
you depend on your work for a re” 
They will not give you any work. If 
your children go toa party, no one will 
speak to them, no one will dance with 
them; they are left as wall-flowers. If 
you have a nice field of young wheat, and 
have just watered it, it will all be rooted 
up in the night. If you have a horse, or a 
cow, they will find some means to destroy 
your animals. This is continued year 
after year till you are pretty well ‘used 
up.’” This is no longer done in Salt Lake, 
but it is still done in the settlements, 7. e., 
the outlying country villages, where there 
are scarcely any Gentiles. 

According to the Mormon faith, an un- 
married woman cannot be saved, and the 
salvation of a married woman is depend- 
ent on her husband’s pleasure. At the 
resurrection, Christ will rise first, and call 
upon the mento rise. They in turn will 
call upon their wives to rise, that is to say, 
upon such of their wives as they choose. 
A woman may have been a devout Mor- 
mon, a Dorcas for good works, a Theresa 
for piety; but if her husband does not 
choose to call her, she cannot rise. 

The doctrine of blood-atonement is an- 
other curious feature of Mormonism. Can- 
non, in his article in the North American 
Review, said this doctrine simply meant 
that Mormons, like other people, believe 
that men who commit great crimes ought 
to be put to death. But we are told of the 
‘Abbess of St. Hilda, that 

“The deadliest sin her mind could reach 
Was of monastic rule the breach.” 


So, to the mind of the priesthood, to 
‘“sapostatize’” from Mormonism is the 
greatest of crimes, and worthy of death. 
Moreover, they believe that when a man 
who has committed any deadly sin dies a 
natural death, his soul is lost; but if his 
blood is shed, the sacrifice of his life atones 
for his sin, and his soul is saved. There is 
thus the strongest inducement for consci- 
entious and compassionate Mormons to 
‘*hlood-atone” their friends who renounce 
Mormonism. 

‘The doctrine of vicarious atonement is 
carried to its utmost extreme. One can 
be baptized, or married, or even mur- 
dered, by proxy, if one can get anybody to 
act as substitute. People are baptized for 
the dead, and married for the dead. One 
woman has been baptized for all her an- 
cestors, so fur as she could learn their 
names, who died ignorant of the gospel of 
Mormon. A number of plural wives, it is 
said, have been patriotically married for 
George Washington. Sometimes the vi- 
carious principle takes a more tragic form. 
A wife was accused by the church of a 
crime which had really been committed by 
her husband, and was sentenced to death. 
She appealed to Brigham Young. He 
told her that even if she were innocent, 
she ought to be glad to die for her hus- 
band. All she could obtain was permis- 
sion to choose her own mode of death, as 
that to which she had been condemned 
was peculiarly horrible. She chose poison, 
thinking it would be an easy death, but she 
expired in great agony, begging her sister 
to let people know, after she was dead, 
what she had suffered. Again, the wife of 
a Mormon missionary committed adultery 
in his absence, and he was sent for to come 
home and shed her blood for the remis- 
sion of her sins. He loved her so much, in 
spite of her unfaithfulness, that he could 
not bear to kill her, and offered to die in 
her stead. Thehead of the church accept- 
ed the offer, but told him he should not be 
sacrificed until he reached a certain age, 
when his days of usefulness would be 
over; and there the matter rested. 

One other story, illustrative of the suf- 
ferings of women in Utah, must suffice. 
Two young English girls, intimate friends. 
were converted, and ‘‘gathered to Zion,” 
where one of them became the fourth or 
fifth wife of a Mormon. When her first 
child was born, she was very ill, and her 
friend went to see her. She was met at 
the door by the second wife, who refused 
her admittance. Her friend heard her 
voice and called to her from inside, beg- 
ging her to make her way to her at all 

azards. There happened to be no man 
on the premises at the time. The plucky 
little English woman fought the second 
wife and forced her way in. She found 
her friend in a freezing garret, with noth- 
ing over her but an old gunny-sack, chain- 
ed down tothe floor. She had not been 
allowed to nurse her baby, and was in 
great physical as well as mental distress. 
She had offended her husband, and this 





was the result. The other wives were glad to 


help torment her, because she was the last 
one and had been the favorite. It seems that 


-any rebellion against marital or ecclesias- 


tical authority is ascribed either to lunacy 
or to possession by the devil, and leads di- 
rect to straw and chains. The other Eng- 
lish girl went straight to Brigham Young, 
then the only court of appeal: By threat- 
ening to ventilate the affair among the 
Gentiles, she induced him to issue his fiat 
that the young mother should be placed in 
a warm room and properly cared for. 

If the stories told above seem incredible, 
we have only to look back through history 
and remember the crimes and cruelties 
which have been committed by people not 
exceptionally depraved,under the influence 
of sincere velgious fanaticism. 

It must not be inferred that the Mormons 
are demons. There are among them men 
and women who seem to have been chang- 
ed into fiends by polygamy andits attend- 
ant evils; but the mass of them are only 
ignorant and sincerely fanatical. Man 
are naturally kind-hearted and good. 

What can we do about it? The appeal 
of the Woman’s Anti-Polygamy Society 
for funds was published in the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL last week. Here at the 
east we all have spasms of exclaiming 
against polygamy, and saying that some- 
thing really ought to be done about it. 
Here is a chances to do something. If we 
are sincere in our professions, let us help 
to furnish ‘the sinews of war” to the brave 
women who are fighting the evil in its 
strong-hold, and sorely need help to carry 
on their little missionary paper. Contribu- 
tions should be sent tothe secretary of the 
Standard Publishing Co., Box 453, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Of course a missionary paper, though a 
useful help, is not going to solve the Mor- 
mon problem. The more one thinks of that 
problem, the more puzzling it becomes. 
Some think this Gordian knot can never be 
untied, and must be cut with the sword. 
Others hold that ideas, moral or immoral, 
cannot be dealt with vi et armis. 


“A sword may be of finest proof, 
And yet will come no nigher 
To cut the tangled web of sin, 
Or dowt hell fire.”’ 


Meanwhile the problem is growing. There 
were more polygamous marriages in 1882 
thanin any one year since Utah was set- 
tled. More than six hundred Mormon im- 
migrants landed last week, and the cry is 
still thev come. A. 8. B. 
eS 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Rev. James Freeman Clarke and family 
are at Magnolia. 


Mr. Cross is taking material for his bi- 
ography of George Eliot from the long 
and minute diary which she kept most 
of her life. 


Fifteen hundred Mormon converts have 
come from Europe to the United States 
this year. Nearly seven hundred arrived 
last week. 


Mr. Walter Allen, of the Advertiser edi- 
torial staff, has been elected editor of the 
Portland Daily Press, at a salary of $2,500 
per annum. 


An Englishwoman has recently tray- 
elled from Liverpool to Newcastle and 
back on a tricycle, one hundred and two 
miles, in sixteen and a half hours. 


Application to copy the Madonna della 
Seggiola in the Pitti Palace at Florence 
has to be made five years in advance, so 
many are the artists eager to reproduce it. 


Among certain Mongol tribes in which 
the Buddhist praying-machine is in use, 
the aged grandmothers, unfit for other 
work, are set to grinding out the prayers 
for the whole family. 


The Belfast (Me.) Republican Journal, 
the Rutland (Vt.) Herald and Globe, Our 
Herald, and the Woman’s Own should be 
added to the list of papers that published 
the resolutions of the N. E. Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 


The Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has fail- 
ed to pass toits third reading afterall. The 
37,000 English women who ‘remonstrat- 
ed” against the bill are happy, and the 
foundations of society are safe for another 
year. 


The fact that only three of the 2,565 
couples whom Rev. Dr. Miner, of Boston, 
has married have been parted by divorce, 
leads him to think that ‘‘the state of mind 
which brings people to a Universalist 
clergyman for union is that which will 
enable them to live happily together.” 


Why woman is not as well adapted to 
wield the elective franchise as the tobac- 
co-smoking, rum-drinking, vote-selling, 
bribe-taking specimens of humanity that 
now control the politics of the nation was 
always to us a mystery.—Grafton Co. Sig- 
nal. 


A novel mode of communication is used 
between a mother and her deaf invalid son 
in Bridgewater, Ct. John Beach, of that 
place, is about thirty years of age, and has 
been confined to his bed for over half his 
life. Being also entirely unable to hear, 
his mother converses with him freely by 
the strange process of writing with her 
finger upon his cheek, which he under- 
stands and answers. From long practice 
they can converse in this manner very rap- 
idly. His physician recently visited him, 
and questioned him by the same mode of 
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‘As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfi 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 
plishing its perpen, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 

en of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have see 
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There is a mica mine in the town of 
Edgecomb, Me., about three miles from 
Wiscasset, which is owned by Auburn 


It is pronounced to be equal to the best 
North Carolina mica, the standard mica in 
this country. In mass it is wine-colored, 
but when split is as pure a white as plate 
glass. There seems to be an inexhaustible 
supply, and the deeper shafts are sunk the 
better the quality. 

Before leaving Berlin for Ems the Ger- 
man Emperor paid a visit to Fraulein von 
Scheerf, who had not been in Berlin for 
many years. She is the old lady to whose 
apartment on the third floor the Emperor 
climbs daily and takes his coffee when he 
is at Weisbaden. She was a maid-of-honor 
at the Prussian court when the youthful 
Prince William took part in some tableaux- 
vivans which were arranged after scenes 
in “Lalla Rookh,” during the festivities 
which fullowed the marriage of his sister 


One of the young ladies who figured in 
these tableauz-vivans was the Princess Rad- 
ziwill, celebrated for her beauty, who, it 
was said at the time, died of a broken 
heart, because Prince William was not al- 
lowed by his family to marry her. 
lein von Scheerf was in the confidence of 


up a friendship with her ever since. 


A tall young man went bathing in the 
Mohawk River at Schenectady, a Sunday 


breakers, in spite of previous protests 


ous place for their ablutions. 
were in the water, a man appeared upon 
the bank and carried off an armfnl of their 
clothing. All of the bathers, however, 
had enough of apparel left to get home 
without undue exposure except the tall 
young man, whose only remaining rai- 
ment was a collar and a pair of shoes. 
But as luck would have it, he found near 
the river an empty barrel, out of which he 
knocked the heads and into which he 
stepped, and thus apparelled he made his 
way home across the fields, painfully hold- 
ing up the barrel as he walked, but drop- 
ping and sinking into it whenever any one 
appeared in sight. Before he reached the 
paternal mansion, half the dogs in town 
had detected his predicament and united 
to form a howling escort. It is thought 
that the method taken by the appropriator 
of the clothes for abolishing Sunday bath- 





communication quite successfully. 


ing will be successful. 


Charlotte with the Emperor Nicholas. | 


Frau- | 


the two lovers, and the Emperor has kept | 


or two ago, with several other Sabbath- | 


against their selection of such a conspicu- | 
While they | 


Charles G. Leland (‘‘Hans Breitmann’’), 
who is now enthusiastically devoting his 
energies to the Philadelphia School of 


men who have, commenced operating it. | Industrial Arts, contributes to the July 


St. Nicholas a practical paper, entitled 


‘*Brass-W ork for Boys and Girls.” 

In the Art Amateur for July appears a 
| racy account of **T wo Ateliers des Dames,” 
| telling “chow women study art in Parisian 
| studies.” In a typical studio are about 
thirty women and girls at their easels, 
closely packed together and hard at work. 
The order of study consists of ‘‘casts, flats 
and draped models in the forenoon, nude 
in the afternoon,” the younger girls tak- 
ing the casts and flats, the more advanced 
using the models. The strong workers are 
in the minority, ‘“‘for of the many stu- 
dents who work in the Parisian ateliers 
every year, men and women, we know but 
a small number ever paint their names 
upon public recognition, all the rest join- 
| ing the vast sea of mediocrity overflowing 
the world.” 
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HYMN TO THE DARK CHRISTMAS OF 1874. 





BY EMILY PFEIFFER. 





[Few who dwelt under it are likely to have forgotten 
the cloud which hung over our English world during 
the Christmas of 1874, when, in addition to prevalent 
sickness and manifold causes of gloom, a railway acci- 
dent involving loss of life under peculiar and pathetic 
circumstances occurred on the eve of the festival.— 
Author's note.) 

Lift up the hymn once more in this sad Yule-tide, 
Lift up the hymn! 

The day it is darker than any since Jesus died, 
And as cold as dim. 


Lift up the heavy hymn with the failing breath 
From the groaning earth; 

Weare weary with wailing of want,of sin, and of death, 
Let us sing of birth. 


Lift up the hymn to the old triumphant tune, 
Joyous and bold; 

Bing and forget—we shall mind it again too soon— 
That our hearts are old. 


Sing of the manger that cherished a living seed, 
Whereby we have grown 

To loathe the life that is lived for a passing need, 
And by bread alone. 


Sing of the hope that has grown to the height of Love, 

For tho’ lowly its birth, 

It spreads like a flower which drinks in the light from 
above, 

With its root in the earth. 


Bing of the shepherds, who watching the stars by night 

On the silent hill, 

Heard their witness to order triumphant, to love and 
delight, 

**Peace and good-will,” 


Sing of the Magians who haply had wandered afar, 
Weary and wild, 
Ere they heard of the light, and were led by the new- 
born star 
To the new-born child. 


Sing with the star and the angels the shepherds heard, 
And the Magians sought; 

It is better to laugh as a child or to sing as a bird, 
Than to work for nought! 


Sing as ye may or can, ye sorrowful hearts, 
As ye can or may; 
Then turn and dance with the children, play out your 
parts 
To the end of the day; 


For to children the feast of Child-Jesus is glad as the 
morn 
Wrapt in mist at its birth; 
Let them keep it in gladness till children shall cease to 
be born 
To the sad old earth! 


Hold by the hands of the children, hard worker and 
sage, 
Let them lead the round, 
For a moment the soul of their joy may your torment 
assuage, 
Caught at the bound; 


And when weary of leaping, and laughter, and shrill 
delight, 
To the pine-wood blaze 
Draw closer, and whisper of giant, of gnome or of 
knight, 
Of ghosts or of fays; 


Fill the children with magic and moonshine, with 
wonderment, 
Or with high emprize ; 
Fool them with fancy and fear to the top of their bent, 
Through their ears, through their eyes; 


For the child is simple, and thinks there must lurk 
behind 
‘The world and its shows, 
A mystery, haply a meaning, the trace of some mind, 
Or of many; who knows? 


So the creature that knows so little and feels so much 
Is stirred by a thrill, 
When it sees that the things which seem dead to the 
sight and the touch 
Are moved as by will. 


To the child, unlearned as simple, the leap into life 
Of the infant year 

Is a marvel as great as the fables of any “old wife,” 
Prophet or seer. 


So it welcomes the shiftiest tale if it only profess 
To account for a part 
Of the wonder which weighs down the world, and 
begins now to press 
On its innocent heart. 


Let him think he may catch behind Nature a shadowy 
Cause, 
Tell him not all we know! 
Lest, closed in a fortress of fact and mechanical laws, 
He should leave off to grow. 


For the spirit is nourished by wonder, by faith, and by 
love, 
Things as dreamy as high; 
And I think none have ever been forward their life to 
disprove 
Till beginning to die. 


Then leave to the children whose spirits have wings to 
spread, 
Sweet joy and surprise ; 
*Tis the milk of babes, yet unable to feed on the dead, 
With grown men and with flies. 


Leave, leave to the children the symbol,—the living 
Word 
For the growing Thought,— 
Let fancy disport in the sky ere, a blinded bird, 
It is captured and taught; 


In their chamber of images leave them their little child 
Christ, 
With his human tears, 
Breaking the blaze of Godhead, which all sufficed 
For your own young years; 


For those tears, that light, once crossed with a rain- 
bow hope 
The now pathless Dread, 
And angels full-handed passed over the shining slope 
With their Gospel tread. 


Time and to spare when the children are gone to their 
rest 


To open your minds, - 


And to build up the fragments of science as each one 
thinks best, 
As he fancies or finds; 


To tell of a Universe having nor centre nor soul, 
Drifting no-whither, 

Making and moving itself without purpose or goal— 
Hither and thither; 


To essay, sons and daughters of men, to grow cold to 
the voice 
Which your progress has led, 
To silence the cry of the heart, and affect to rejoice 
In the Fatherless Dread. 


* . * 
Ob, jubilant Thought! In the morning light of the 
world 


Now you moult and pine, and men mock at your pin- 
ions furled, 
Through the bars of prose: 


You moult and pine, locked fast by the logic of fact, 
Or you grope in the earth: 

For you try in the grave to surprise aboriginal act, 
The dead secret of birth. 


Let us honour the brave! the men who with open eyes, 
Though beneath the sod, 

Work in the mines of science, and seek no prize, 
Neither heaven nor God; 


Who ask no wages, but gather unminted truth, 
Which, with hands unskilled, 

They leave for a future, new-born into formative youth, 
To mould and to build. 


In the veins of these heroes a generous ferment is rife, 
Which will temper and fine 
The must which our children will drink in more af- 
fluent life, 
As ethereal wine. 
. *. *. . * 
He who would hunt with the ow! needs a down 
wadded wing, 
To skim, not to rise; 
He who would grub as the mole in the fair-fangled 
spring 
Is but cumber’d with eyes. 
Hunt the plains of Mammon, smooth owls, when the 
aun is at rest, 
And with velvet clutch 
Seize on the prey,—there is joy in the midnight quest, 
Gain ye little or much. 


Work, dark moiler, or under the earth or above, 
And the thing ye find, 

How poor soever to us, will be apt to your love, 
As made to your mind; 


Be it rubble of fact, or but empty cockle of thought, 
Be it formless or fair, 
The treasure is yours, hard hands that bave delved and 
have brought 
It to upper air. 


Make it your idol or set it to serve as you please, 
Work your will with your own; 
But forbear, blind prophet, to bury the brother who 
sees, 
*Neath your fragments of stone! 


You love them for they are yours, and you bear to 
behold, 
As you pile them on high, 
The light shut out; you stand fast in the darkness and 
cold 
Without protest or sigh. 


Ye are rich, dim owls and moles, with your hunting 
and finding, 
And take no heed, 
No thought for the poor in the harsh mill of destiny 
grinding, 
Who dies in his need; 


Ye forget the sorrowful poor, those whose hunger and 
thirst 
Is still cheated by faith, 
Who, weeping lost love, can believe that great love at 
the worst 
Is exalted by death. 


If ye were as men, human-hearted, not burrowing 
brains, b 

Ye would hide from the face 

Of the world’s vast sorrow the sum of those terrible 
gains 

Which its hope would displace. 


Yet exult as you may in your “‘want-begotten” delight, 
Would you coldly dare 
To carry to Shipton to-day that look-out on the night 
Which ye warrant so fair? 

+ * * * * 
O worshipful burden of sorrow, of love and of loss, 
Which with toil and irk 
We bear up the mountain of life, as our human cross, 
And most human work! 


Weightier still with the years will the burden become, 

Love grows as it rises, ; 

Grows alway,—what multiples love hath annexed to 
its sum 

Bince the worship of Isis! 


It waxes, the treasure of life which we bear up aloft, 

With feet weary and sore; 

Then it takes itself wings, and sails up over common 
and croft, 

And we follow—how poor! 


Rejoice, for the ‘‘poor” we have ‘alway,’ the poor 
and the child 

With his filial ery, 

The poor with his bleeding heart, with his treasure 
despoiled, 

And his outlook on high; 


For stronger than thirst for knowledge or hunger for 
fact 

Are the longings of such, 

And for ever and ever their vision and love must react 

On the Prophets of Touch. 


Thus love which of old as a serpent was fed on the 
dust, 

To a loftier plane 

Uplifted, shall heal our soul-sickness, build higher our 
trust, 

Our new being sustain. 


Spread the cerements over the symbol of Jesus’ birth, 

As over a corse; 

Still the soul of the symbol, immortal, will walk the 
earth 

Without hindrance or loss. 

Without hindrance—ay, for the spirit is all divine, 

Hath nor ‘‘flesh nor bones ;” 

It sleepeth not, hath no need of our bread or our wine, 

Finds a passage through stones ; 


But for Joss—may we dare to affirm that no loss is in- 
curred, 

No potence foregone, 

By the spirit unhoused, the unorganized, bodiless 
Word, 

When it wanders forlorn? 


I know not, but know: when a world is baptized into 
youth, 

Passed through fire or gore, 

A “body” is alway “‘prepared,” and the spirit of truth 

Made incarnate once more. 


And though ever and ever, as long as the world shall 
endure, 

Will the day and the night 

Still chase each other, for ever one truth will stand 
sure: 

We are made for the light! 


And for ever and ever, when death shuts the eyes of 
the day,— 

In that hour supreme,— 

Love, taking new flight, soaring higher, will find out 
a way 

Our lost life to redeem. 


Lift up the hymn once more in this sad Yule-tide, 


Lift up the hymn! 
The night may be darker than any since Jesus died, 


But the dawn is breaking, and after the dawn, the day, 
And they one and both 
Are made to our need—the day for our work and our 
play, 
The night for our growth. 
Sing with the child and the bard in his measurcless 
youth, 
He who, caught in the throes 
Of his passion, becomes as a Delphian mouth-piece of 
truth, 
Speaking more than he knows. 
Lift we the carol on bigh as with new-blown breath 
From the glimmering earth, 
That all who were wailing of sorrow, of sin and of 
death, , 
May sing with us of birth! 


THE DOOTOR’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY HELEN FORREST GRAVES. 





“If you please, uncle,” said Nanny Ju- 
niper, **I would like to speak to you.” 

Old Doctor Juniper dropped his news- 
paper in dismay; the spectacles fell limp- 
ly off his nose. 

*“You don't mean to tell me,” said he, 
“that them cider-bar’ls sprung a_ leak 
ag’in!” 

“No, uncle,” said Nanny, nervously, 
pleating the frill of her apron, and chang- 
ing color as she spoke. 

‘Then the red cow is got astray,” groan- 
ed the doctor. ‘lt does beat all how care- 
less the neighbors are about their bars.” 

“The red cow is all right, uncle,” said 
Nanny. “It’s about myself that I wanted 
to speak.” 

Dr. Juniper drew a long breath of re- 
lief. 
“Oh!” said he, ‘about yourself’ Well, 
if it is a new dress, you've had two already 
since Thanksgiving Day; and if you want 
to take lessons of the wax-flower woman, 





I think it’s all stuff and nonsense. So 
there! Just hand ine up the paper, Nanny, 
there’s a good girl, and see what a nice 
blueberry dumpling you'll make me for 
dinner.” 

“(Unele,” persisted 
think you understand, 
fied!” 

‘*Not satisfied?” repeated the doctor, 
opening his small blue eyes to their ut- 
most capacity. 

‘TJ should like you to pay me wages,” 
went on Nanny; ‘because, uncle,—don’t 
you see?—I’m doing all the work of the 
house, and saving you the expense of a 
hired girl, and [ haven‘ta penny that I can 
call my own; and if it’s ever so small an 
allowance, uncle, don’t you see that it 
would save me the mortification of coming 
to you for every yard of tape and paper of 
needles that I want?” 

**Nonsense !” roared the doctor. 

**T shouldn’t ask for it, uncle, if I didn’t 
feel I deserved it,” pleaded Nanny. 
“Rubbish!” said her uncle. 

“Six dollars a month isn’t such a great 
deal of money,” urged Nanny. ‘And I 
have lived here eight years already for 
nothing, you know.” 

‘For nothing, eh?” said Doctor Juniper, 
severely. ‘‘I s’pose your board and lodg- 
ing don’t count; nor yet your clothes. 
Ah, the parson was right when he preach- 
ed, last Sunday week, about the rank in- 
gratitude of the humanrace. There never 
was anything like it—never!” 

“Of course I’m very much obliged for 
all that you have done for me, uncle,” 
said Nanny. “But I’m two-and-twenty 
now, and I really feel that I can earn a 
little money of my own. Andif you think 
six dollars is too much, 1 shall be very 
thankful for five.” 

* Ah, indeed!” said Doctor Juniper, sa- 
tirically. ‘Quite moderate, I'm sure! 
But, you see, our ideas don’t ezackly 
agree. If you ain't satisfied with things 
as they be, you're welcome to better your- | 
self.” 

“Unele!” cried Nanny, her blue eyes 
brimming over with tears. 
“What [ say [ mean,” said Doctor Ju- | 
niper, resuming the study of his newspa- 


Nanny. “I don’t 
I—I am not satis- 





per. ‘“‘And now I'd like the chance to 
read a spell afore I go out into the maple- 
pasture.” 


And, surreptitiously eying her depart- 
ing figure over the rims of his glasses, the 
old man chuckled to himself: 

“T cale’late I’ve settled that business. 
Wages, indeed! ‘Times has come to a 
pretty pass, when my own niece wants 
wages for doing my housework.” 

As for Nanny, she went quietly into the 
kitchen, where she prepared the fowl for 
roasting, made a little bread-sauce for it. 
concocted her uncle’s favorite blueberry 
pudding, and then retreated up stairs, 
where she packed the little trunk, which 
had once belonged to her mother, and | 
whose surface was decorated with **A. J.” 
—for Antoinetta Juniper—in brass nails. 

“T can’t live so!” said Nanny. “My 
boots are all patches, and Uncle Juniper | 
thinks two pairs a year are enough for | 
anybody. My dresses aren't fit to be | 
seen, and Uncle Juniper is always saying | 
that his mother’s calico dresses lasted year | 
after year. I can’t even put a five-cent 
piece in the contribution-plate at church, | 
without Uncle Juniper’s accusing me of 
extravagance. If he won’t pay me the 








How high you rose! 


And as cold as dim; 


wages which I am sure I earn, I will go 


| old brother could come as company for 
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! 
down to the Lake View House and help | 
Mrs. Danesbury make pies and puddings | 
for her boarders. She told me, long ago, | 
that she would give me ten dollars a 
month during the busy season to assist | 
her.” 

Doctor Juniper relished his roast chick- | 
en and blueberry-pudding as only an elder- 
ly gourmand can relish the appetizing edi- | 
bles of this world. 

Nanny sat opposite him, looking rather | 
distraite and thoughtful. And when he | 
had sopped up the last of his pudding- | 
sauce with a piece of bread, wiped his | 
mouth, and folded up his napkin, she 
spoke out: 

“Uncle, ’'m going away to-morrow.” 

**Be you?” said Doctor Juniper. 

**To earn my own living,” said Nanny. 

‘“Humph!” commented Doctor Juniper. 
“Well, suit yourself—suit yourself!” 

‘*Mrs. Danesbury is going to pay me ten 
dollars a month,” explained Nanny. ‘But 
I'd rather stay with you at half the price, 
if?— 

“Pll see you—further said Doctor 
Juniper. ‘I won't pay you a red cent!” 

“Very well, uncle,” said Nanny. 

And so she went away. 

“She needn’t think she’s going to wind 
me around her little finger,” said Doctor 
Juniper. “I can get plenty of housekeep- 
ers for less money than that. And I won't 
be imposed upon!” 

The doctor got his own breakfast the 
next morning. It wasn’t so easy as he 
had supposed it would be.’ The fire smok- 
ed and sulked, the coffee-pot tipped over, 
the fish was scorched, and the eggs over- 
boiled. 

“Hang it all!” said the doctor. ‘Things 
don't taste right anyhow. ‘There must be 
a knack in cooking after all.” 

He left the unwashed dishes on the table, 
saddled the roan horse, and set off imme- 
diately after he had swallowed the last | 
drop of the flavorless coffee, in search of 
“help.” 

The Widow Keene was all smiles when 
he stopped at her little red cottage. 

“So Nanny has gone, has she?” said the 
“Wal, there aint no dependence 
to be put on gals. And you feel the need 
of a real helpful companion? I did say | 
when I buried Keene, that nothin’ should | 
induce me to marry again, but’— 

The doctor reined up Old Roan so sud- 
denly that that meditative steed jumped off 
all four legs at once. 

“Hold on! said he. “I wasn't talkin’ 
of matrimony. I ain’t a marryin’ man, 
All [ want is hired help!” 

‘Do you mean to insult me?” said Wid- 
ow Keene. 

And she slammed the door in his face, 
and Doctor Juniper rode on, much marvel- 
ling at the narrow escape he had had. 

“Pll try Miss Mahala Dickerman,” he 
concluded. ‘She ain’ta widow. Widows 
are naturally sly and tricky.” 

Miss Mahala Dickerman was more reas- 
onable. Yes,she would come. But she re- 
quired her Sundays to herself, every 
Wednesday afternoon, the use of a horse 
and wagon to take her to church, and four- 
teen dollars a month. 

“But what is to become of me on Sun- | 
day?’ Doctor Juniper ventured to inquire. 

Miss Mahala didn’t know. She had her 
soul to look after—that was very certain. 
And she couldn't reconcile his Sunday busi- 
ness to her conscience. So Doctor Juni- 
per rode away once more, solemnly shak- 


ho 





widow. 


ing his head. 

‘*What’s come to all the women?” said 
the doctor. 

Betsey Crowe was the next person on 
whom he called—a_ sharp-nosed gossip, | 
with a high, shrill voice, and spectacled 


| eyes. 


“*T think I kin suit ye, doctor,” said Miss 
Crowe. ‘I’ve lived housekeeper to several 
families. My terms is twelve dollars a 
month and the privileges of a home, and a 
young galunder me. Her wages will be 
four dollars extra.” 

Doctor Juniper grew a tallowy white. 


“Do you s*pose I’m made of money?” 
said he. 

‘“Them’s my terms,’ said Miss Crowe, 
‘and T wouldn’t vary from ‘em, not for the 
president of the United States!” | 

‘“There’s an end of the matter, then,” 
said Doctor Juniper. 

“Just as you please,” said Betsey Crowe, | 
tartly. 

Louisa Henley would not undertake the | 
place unless her mother and eleven-years- 


her. Mrs. Cackle expected the washing to | 
be put out, and a cleaning woman engaged 
for every Saturday. Maria Michels hint- 
ed at the privilege of filling the vacant 
rooms of the house with summer boarders. 
And the upshot of it all was that Doctor 
Juniper caine home in desperation, with- 
out any help whatsoever. 

He telegraphed to his cousin, an ancient 
female, somewhere on the edge of the 
Adirondacks, to come to the rescue. She 
came. But she was subject to the rheuma- 
tism, to epileptic fits, and to an undue 
fondness for the brandy-bottle, and at the | 





| powers, began to study. 


end of a month, Doctor Juniper was glag 
to ship her off to a “‘Home for Aged Wom, 
en” in New York. And then, subdued by 
much discipline, he walked down to Mrs, 
Danesbury’s and asked to see Nanny. 

Nanny came in, all smiles and dimples, 

**Really,” said the doctor, to himself, “y 
hadn't an idea the girl was so pretty.” 

She welcomed her uncle with the mogt 
affectionate of kisses. 

“Nanny,” said he, “you were right, anq 
I was wrong. I’m sorry I ever let you go 
away. If you'll come back to the old farm, 
I'll pay you ten dollars a month and be 
thankful to you.” 

“O uncle, I can’t!” said Nanny, laugh- 
ing and blushing. ‘I’ve promised to mar. 
ry Hugh Danesbury.” 

Doctor Juniper’s face fell. 

“Hugh Danesbury!” said he. **That’s 
the young fellow that works at the mill, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yes, uncle,” said Nanny. 

“Then come, both of you,” said Doctor 
Juniper, ‘Hugh shall run the farm on 
shares, and I'll pay you ten dollars, just 
the same. I can’t live as I’ve been livin’, 
I'd sooner take laudanum !” 

So the young people were married, and 
same to Juniper farm to live. 

**And uncle’s a deal easier to get along 
with than ever he was before!” said Nan. 
ny. 

For Doctor Juniper had profited from 
his experience.— Selected. 

a . 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMAN. 


. 


The interests of all classes of society are 
intimately connected. It is important to 
every woman who works that every other 
working woman should receive adequate 
payment and proper treatment. In past 
ages and to alate period in the world’s his- 
tory, women worked only in their own 
homes, the home of a kinsman, or feudal 
lord. And this work comprised only 
household labor. spinning and weaving, 
and embroidery. Here and there some 
father taught his daughter something of 
his own handicraft, that he might have as- 
sistance, but in the main, women were held 
to their own peculiar work. 

During the Crusades women began to ad- 
minister the affairs of their absent hus- 
bands, began to rely more upon their own 
Here and there 
one wrote, one painted pictures, one took 
the sculptor’s chisel, one learned to play 
the harpsichord. Mothers had more con- 
trol of their sons. Some noble ladies de- 
fended their castles against invaders, other 
noble ladies administered the government 
of their royal husbands. Many husbands 
and fathers died, leaving, the women to 
educate the family and bear the honors of 
State. Thus step by step womanhood was 
freed, exalted. 

The reverence paid the **Virgin Mother 
Mary” had also an influence in raising all 


mothers. Spinsterhood fell into a kind of 
contempt. Only those who might honor- 


ably become the mothers of men, of lords, 
warriors, kings, were valued and honored. 
Mental power was of no worth; beauty, 
strength, grace, noble blood, rank, wealth, 
powerful connection, these were the at- 
tractions which won men in those days. 
And these traits or possessions yet have 
power, and will have to the end of time. 
But gradually women have come to be 
esteemed for high moral qualities, for 
mental strength and acquired knowledge. 


| All fields of thought, all learned profes- 


sions, are to-day open to women. ‘Woman 
is almost as free as man. Now she ought 


| to use her powers in helping her sex to 


equal rights with man in every relation of 
life. In wages, in home affairs, in proper- 


' ty, in choice of employment, in suffrage, 


in short in all life-work and life-relations, 
the woman should walk side by side and 
hand in hand with the man. 

When this time comes, life will become 


| purer, sweeter, higher, in every way for 


all. But there must be more union, strong- 


| er bonds of sisterhood between all women, 


employee and employed; teacher and 
nurse-maid and house-maid and_ profes- 
sional women of every kind must unite 
their forces, their sympathies. 

AMELIE V. PETIT. 
iicilatiigelsn ceili eceagabaiiiade 
SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 

Editors Woman’s Journal: 

You will be glad to know that the suf- 
frage breezes are beginning to blow vigor- 
ously over the broad plains of Lowa, prom- 
ising to develop into the healthiest kind of 
a cyclone, which shall uproot much of the 
old bigotry, prejudice, and stupidity, that 
has so long stood in the way of this great 
question of reform and hindered its ad- 
vance. 

Marion is but a beginner in the work. 
Our society was organized last spring by 
Miss Hindman, who, I believe, delivered 
the first genuine suffrage lecture ever given 
in the place. She was very cordially re- 
ceived, and a few weeks ago the society 
she founded secured the services of Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana, whose repu- 
tation as a speaker is national. Her ad- 
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dress resulted in arousing a spirit of oppo- 
sition, and the Rey. Mr. Duboe, pastor of 
the Baptist Church, volunteered a reply. 
Now, there is nothing suffragists so much 
desire as a thorough, honest investigation 
of the merits of their cause. So when Mr. 
Duboc—who is a foreigner, by the way— 
announced an anti-suffrage lecture, we re- 
ceived the announcement with pleasure, 
gnd willingly assisted in furnishing him 
ap audience and a hearing. 

He advanced no new arguments. His 
standpoint was the physical one, and the 
physical side of any question is never the 
joftiest side. He asserted that woman’s suf- 
frage would injure society, demoralize wo- 
men, produce family quarrels, and upset 
things generally ; that if women vote they 
must bear arms, work on the road and in 
the harvest-fields, ete. 

In reply to these old, time-worn argu- 
ments, the Hon. J. B. Young, of Marion, 

ye a lecture in the Congregational 
Church, last Monday evening, presenting 
the other side of the question. Mr. Young 
js one of the finest orators and ablest law- 
yers in the State, and his address in point 
of logic, eloquence and convincing power 
has never been excelled. His speech was 
largely extemporaneous, but the opening 
clause, Which we append, will give some 
jdea of its depth of brilliancy and power: 
“Blood is the price of liberty. Conflict 
is the crucible of truth. Suffering is the 
pathway to perfectness. Every upward 
movement of society, every ascension of 
man to higher planes of life, has been 
made through toil and struggles, through 
dangers, privations, hardships and perse- 
eutions. Every innovation upon old cus- 
toms, every departure from old habits of 
thought, every advance upon new fields 
of inquiry, has been the signal of battle. 
But all methods of opposition have been 
merely the external manifestations of those 
mysterious undercurrents of human nature 
which tend to obstruct and hinder the out- 
flow of the higher aspirations of the soul. 
All along the ages truth has been assault- 
ed. The title to every foot of its domain 
has been disputed. It highest thought 
has been scorned, its deepest philosophy 
spurned, its holiest aims met with con- 
tumely, its wisest utterances treated as the 
plaything of an hour; and strange to say, 
much of this opposition has come from 
professedly religious teachers. Is it not 
strange that men claiming to be called to 
represent Christ and His religion should be 
among the first to obstruct the channels of 
human progress?’ le takes the broad, 
liberal view that suffrage is a human right, 
a natural, civil and inalienable right which 
belongs to each and all individuals, irre- 
spective of sex. He holds that not only 
the Constitution of the United States, but 
of the State of Iowa, if rightly interpreted, 
already recognizes women “citizens, 
persons, and part of the people,” and con- 
fers upon them the rights of citizenship ; 
and he proposes to test the matter in the 
Supreme Court of lowa on this basis. Tru- 
ly the suffragists of Iowa have no reason 
to be discouraged at the outlook. With 
such men as the Hon. J. B. Young at the 
nelm, with the able assistance of Rev. W. 
F. Barclay, Rey. Mr. Harmon, pastor of 
the M. E. Church, and many other talented 
men and women, there is every reason to 
feel hopeful as to the results. The way 
may be long and the warfare bitter, but 
triumph is certain, and the Marion suf- 
frage society voluntarily pledges itself 
to support so just a cause in every reason- 
able and consistent way. 

Marion, Iowa, Lizzik M. LATHAM, 

Pres. M. W. S. A. 
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A WORD FROM MINNEAPOLIS. 
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Ihave seen nothing in the JOURNAL in 
regard tothe suffrage association in this 
city. But there really is one place where 
the talk is not of corner lots or the boom, 
and that, the meeting of the association. 

It is young, but is destined to grow old, 
because it has some earnest workers who 
will not let it die. 

Its president, Mrs. Martin, read a very 
interesting address at the first regular meet- 
ing, and Mrs. L. May Wheeler has been 
speaking at different places in the city to 
aidin the good and much needed work. 
Mrs. Wheeler is a pleasant and earnest 
speaker, and is certain to do much good. 
At her last meeting, she referred to one of 
the earliest suffrage meetings at Seneca 
Falls, New York. 

“I well remember that meeting,” said a 
White-haired old gentleman, at the close of 
her lecture. ‘I was there. I believed in 
It then, I believe init more now. We want 
Wwoman’s vote in this temperance work,”— 
he is an earnest temperance worker,—‘‘and 
When she once gets the ballot, it is good- 
by to the saloons.” 

Nobody believes that more thoroughly 
than the saloon men, and some of them 
have good reason to believe it. 

“I lied to my mother and sister,” said 
ohne poor woman Jast spring. ‘I told them 
We were going away for the summer, and 
they have given up their visit to me, and I 
hadn't seen them for five years. I couldn't 





have them know my husband was a saloon- 
keeper, and I lied to them,” and the hot 
tears chased each other down her cheeks. 

‘*My husband is going into the business,” 
said another, with a look of anguish on her 
pale face. “I have begged of him not to 
do it, but men tell him he can make money, 
and what canI do! He has disgraced me 
and my children; I can never hold up my 
head again.” And men tell us woman's 
ballot would make no difference; every 
woman would vote with her husband! 

We have had something here at our capi- 
tal that ought to make every woman pray 
for a vote. St. Paul has been fortunate 
enough to get a mayor who really believes 
laws mean something, and he has been en- 
forcing them. One isa law closing houses 
of ill-fame. This has raised a breeze, a 
cyclone in some quarters, it seems, and the 
only pity is that it could not be strong 
enough to carry off some of ‘tour best citi- 
zens” as far as the open polar sea. 

Some of “tour leading citizens” were in- 
terviewed, and the daily papers—one at 
least,the Tribune—did not feel it had lower- 
ed itself by publishing the same interviews, 
no names given of course. It considers it- 
self a model of temperance and purity,also, 
which makes it the more noticeable. 

One “leading physician” thought the 
order would work great harm to the health 
of the city. Most of the proprietors had 
‘prided themselves on the cleanliness and 
respectability of their houses,” and there 
had been regular examinations of the in- 
mates. Now with no such supervision 
matters would be worse. 

Can this be the nineteenth century? It 
sounds worthy of some savage inthe wilds 
of Africa. 

The wholesale men were enraged be- 
cause it hurt trade. They were in the 
habit of taking customers from the coun- 
try and smaller towns about the city to 
“do the town,” as they phrased it. On 
their books were always items for ‘‘enter- 
tainment of customers; and now they 
claimed they could not entertain. The 
retail traders objected because this class 
spent money freely, without haggling, 
and they would lose a most valued set of 
customers. And hotel men complained 
beeanse the bummers would not stop at 


” 


St. Paulif this state of things was kept 
up. Of course, said the paper, the mayor 


gets encouragement from theclergy. And 
he might have added, 1 doubt not, from the 
politically voiceless class—the women. 

It is time there was a change. It 
time such mayors had a constituency to 
say, Go on, we will uphold your course. 
Our vote is a solid one in favor of reform.” 


is 


Men say, sometimes, woman's yote 
would not change matters; and when 


they are forced to acknowledge that it 
would, fall back on the weak excuse that 
women do not understand busiuess or poli- 
tics. What woman does not understand 
that business should not come before mor- 
ality? What woman wants her husband 
or brother ruined by vice made attractive 
and “respectable,” her boy’s mind 
poisoned by the views of ‘tour best citi- 
zens” when they show their authorship so 
plainly that the very newspaper that con- 
tains them brings a smell of brimstone 
with it? 

Women who *‘don’t want to vote’ must 
be in ignorance of what it means, or how 
could they say it? 

Not to vote means not to be able to say 
a word against whiskey, effectively. Not 
towote means not to be able to help close 
the vile places that open on every hand in 
our cities, nor to insist that the streets shall 
be cleaned and your children saved from 
death by fever. It means to be one of a 
class whose opinions and suggestions, if 
listened to, are only tolerated, not 
served. 

The self-complacent, “Oh, what do you 
know about such things?” would suddenly 
modify itself if what we know could be ex- 
pressed in the most telling of all ways, 
through the ballot. 


or 


ob- 
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THE WORK THAT LIES BEFORE US. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

There are some enthusiastic souls who 
think that our work can easily be accom- 
plished by making a favorable impression 
on Congress, without all the weary labor 
of converting the nation to our faith. In 
the matter of Constitutional law, it is cer- 
tainly well, ina country where suffrage is 
so fluent, now on one side and again on the 
other, that important changes cannot be 
too easily made, else there would be little 
reliance to be placed in the general fidelity 
of the Government. 

However laborious and inconvenient it 
may be to carry on the work of reform by 
reaching and converting the masses, that 
is what lies before us. Grant that we 
could by some sudden stroke secure a 
favorable act of Congress, this must be 
ratified by the States before it can become 
a law, so that in any case, it is home work. 

Of course it is well that Congress should 
be invoked; it is well also that States 
through their legislatures should be ap- 








pealed to; butit is also true that unless 
there is a home sentiment strong enough to 
control nominations and secure elections of 
our friends, all these efforts will be of 
small avail.’ There will be nobody at 
Court to hear us when we come. Who 
does not see how much is to be done in 
Massachusetts when her legislature, by a 
large majority, refuses to recommend Con- 
gress to declare the enfranchisement of 
women, and to call upon the States for the 
ratification of such an amendment? No, 
my good friends, we must still continue 
our weary, plodding work, while weekly 
there are thousands of men landed on our 
shores, soon to be enrolled among our 
sovereigns, who will for years, if not fora 
life-time, vote for our continued disfran- 
chisement. 

What we seem most to need is thorough 
town and county organizations of the men 
and women who are in earnest,and through 
them such arrangement for lectures and 
papers as shall call the attention of every 
woman and every voter to the magnitude 
of the great issue. 

Popular reforms must spring from the 
heart of the masses, so imbued with earn- 
est purpose that their demand cannot be 
resisted by the self-styled conservatives. 
Therefore let us gird ourselves for the 
work, but heed the comforting injunction, 
“Be not weary in well doing, for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 

H. M. 7. C. 

Greenwich, Conn., June 26, 1883. ° 
eee | 
REV. H. A. WESTALL ON SUFFRAGE. 








We referred last week to the excellent 
sermon lately preached by Rey. H. A. 
Westall at the Universalist church, Erie, 
Pa., on the subject of Woman’s Mission. 
The following is an extract: 
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Leaving out of the account the question | 
of unlimited suffrage, it is evident that | 


woman has not got all her rights. We 
boast that ours is a government of the peo- 
ple, for the people and: by the people. 
But suffrage is universal only in the 
name. One-half of the people are not al- 
lowed to vote. Ours is literally a govern- 
ment of the men, for the men, and by the 
men. What. then, do the advocates ot 
woman's rights demand? 
that all the unjust laws to which I have 
referred be repealed, and that woman shall 
be raised in every respect to a level with 
man, that she shall become in the highest 
and fullest sense his companion, sharing 
with him all rights and duties, whether so- 
cial or civil. The result of giving the bal- 


They demand | 


lot to woman would, [ think, justify it- | 


self. Lean think of many humane meas- 
ures that would stand a better chance of 


being carried if women were allowed to | 


vote. For instance, put to the people the 
question of the unlimited sale of cheap 
liquors, all the women voting, and does any 
one doubt on which side the scales would 
turn? 

But it is said that women should not be 
allowed to vote because they have no prac- 
tical knowledge of public affairs. This 
argument proves too much. How many 
of the ignorant freedmen of the South, 
who cannot 
ballot, know what they are voting 
How many Irishmen at the North have 
any practical knowledge of public affairs? 
It does not require the wisdom of a Solo- 
mon to vote. If women are more lacking 
in knowledge of public affairs than men, 
it is because they have so long been ex- 
cluded from all participation in them. 
Open the polls to them and they will soon 
inform themselves. Again, it is said that 
women would injure their feminine char- 
acter by mixing with men at the polls. 
This is rather a doubtful compliment to 
the present condition of our polities. 
sides, women are brought into closer con- 
tact with men in the whirl of the ball- 
room than they would be around the polls. 
If the tone of our political gatherings is 
low, it is probably because of the absence 
of women. But the most common objec- 
tion to woman suffrage is, that women 


se. 


read even the name on their | 
for? | 


} 


cannot take part in politics without neg- | 


lecting their home duties. 


sphere is home, and home only. 
Now, I believe that home is the sphere of 
woman, but not her only sphere. Every 
mother’s first duty is to her family, but it 
is not her only duty. 

But what shall we say of that large and 
growing number of women who have no 
family and no home? ‘There are 73,000 
more women than men in New York, 63,- 
000 more women than men in Massacha- 
setts, and so on proportionately in all our 
older States. Shall we not open to these 
women the door to lirger opportunities ? 
Shall we not allow thea to make for them- 
selves a place in the world? So both on 
the ground of right and the ground of 
duty many earnest and true women in our 
day are asking for a wider mission. ‘The 
agitation of this question ix itself a testi- 
mony tothe progress of civilization. The 
world will move on in spite of the warning 
that is sounded from Trinity Chapel. Dr. 
Dix can no more roll bick the advancing 
tide than he can stop the rushing torrents 
of Niagara. 

Fifty years ago, this sermon would have 
made an uproar, while Dr. Dix’s lectures 


would have passed without comment. 
Now the order is reversed. Verily, the 
world moves! A. S. B. 





oe 


The success which has attended the sub- 
scription now being raised in Bombay to 
secure the services of women physicians 
among the native population is a step in 
the right direction whose importance can 
hardly be over-estimated. Miss H. John- 


This objection | 
is based on the popular notion that wom- | 
| an’s 





son, the directress of the Medical Mission 
at Agra, one of the largest cities of North- 
ern India, gives adeplorable picture of the 
ravages of sickness and debility among the 
native women, whom no male physician is 
allowed to approach, and who, living in ill- 
kept rooms, and often sitting,or even sleep- 
ing on the bare floor, are at the mercy of 
every epidemic. 
medicines 
reach, they are often rendered useless by 
opposition of jealous and superstitious rela- 
tives. 
tablishment in every great Hindoo city of 
a native hospital, controlled by competent 
women doctors, would save thousands of 
lives every year, and the sooner itis done 
the better both for India and for England. 


eat anything; passing your store I saw a pile of 
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Even when European 
and prescriptions are within 


There can be no doubt that the es- 





A Goop INvestTMENT.—One of our prominent 
business men said to us the other day: “In the 
spring my wife got all run down and could not 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the window, and 

bottle. After she had taken it a week she had a 

rousing appetite, and did her everything. She 

took three bottles, and it was the best three dol- 

— I ever invested.’’ C.1. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
ass. 
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A pint of the finest ink for families or schools 
can be made from a ten-cent package of Diamond 
Dye. Try them. 


Wuat EnGLaAnp Buys tn AMERICA. — Al- 
though the British Empire in India extends over 
a territory as large as the Continent of Europe, 
without Russia, having an area of 1,486,319 
square miles, and a population of 240,000,000, its 
civilized resources are so limited that the people 
are compelled to send all the way to this country 
for Swayne’s Ointment for itching piles and skin 
diseases. ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,”’ for the people are cured of all tormenting 
itchings and Dr. Swayne prospers. 8 


AYNES 
PILLS 


NOWN TO MEN OF FAME AND SCIENCE FOR REMOVING 


ALL IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD. 


Acknowledged a Grand, Pleasant, and Efficient Cure for 


CONSTIPATION, iiiiface, heaviness. 


















DYSPEPSIA known by irregular appe- 


9 tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness a 
ps ; 





t pit of stomach, despondency. 
nt, Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
Sie ef? Fever, causing soreness in back an "side. 
also bottom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations,eyes dull,dry cough, stifled and obstruct- 
ed feeling, irregular — bad colored stools. 
APOPLEXY Epilepsy.Paralysis,dim 
ee SE sight, sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
before eves, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder ane 


KIDNEY urine dark or light, red deposit; 
pcan 


9 burning, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness. 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Disenses of 
HEART severe pains, fluttering or weight near 

9 heart, more 80 on moving quickly anc 
——— : . 
When lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 
' CHE dull or sharp pains in temples, 
y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 
————— : 
Dropsy is caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 








tism, &e., by uric acid in blood. Bowel Dis- 
orders by corrupt matter. Worms by the pests 
within. Colds by choking of the secretions 


SWAYWNE'S PILES, by gentle action. removes 
the cause, making a permanent cure. Sent by mail for 
25 cents box of 30 Pills; 5 boxes, $1.00. (In postage 
stamps ) Address, DR. SWAYNE & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Sold by Druggists. 


MOTHERS, READ THIS! 


The Prettiest Sight in iBoston, so 
All Physicians Admit that have 
Seen Them, 


Are the Babies at the Free Hospital for Infants and 
Women with Chronic Diseases, supported by the 
Murdock Liquid Food Company. There are three 
wards, 20 beds cach. 

Any physiciaa or officers of benevolent societies can 
visit them any day from 10 A.M. to6?.M. These 
beds are assigned to the cities of Massachusetts, and 
any lady can have a bed for herinfant, if one is vacant, 
free for one year. The babies gain from one-half to 
one pound per week. 


They are not dependent on their Mothers, 
Ditto Wet Nurses. 
Ditto Milk. 
Ditto Nursing-Bottles. 

Any infant ten days old will not take any other 
food unless the Liquid Food is added; and their 
rapid growth in flesh and strength is proof of all 
claimed, 

Their only food being Murdock’s Liquid Food (see 
label on each bottle), they require no medicine, as 
they are nourished; and being nouriehed enables them 
to throw off the wastes which are making daily, as 
well as develop new life, as their increased weight 
weekly proves. 

Our infants are nine-tenths foundlings or orphans, 
and are physically as diseased or weak as the worst 
that are in any institution. 

A foundling eight weeks old was removed from 
quarantine too soon, and broke out with measles after 
he had been in the ward one week. The other infants, 
being well nourished, did not take them, as they did 
‘hot want them. The child is as bright as any of them, 
and our treatment was only reducing the strength of 
his food. 

De. R. Tanezky read a paper before the. New York 
Academy of Medicine, April 26, 1883, which was in- 
dorsed by Dre. W. M. Chamberlin, Jewett, Burrell, 
Brown and others, 

The subject was one of vital importance to us all: 

“Why is it that almost every woman, as soon as 
she becomes a mother, begins to. suffer from some 
form of pelvic disease?” 

In support of the words, ‘‘almost every woman,” 
he referred to a very large percentage of gynecological 
cases, in which the marked condition present could be 
traced directly to childbirth, and then asked the signi- 
ficant question, ‘‘By what means can the occurrence 
of these conditions be prevented ?” 


All will admit that our answer is correct. 

The women cannot obtain sufficient nourishment 
from common food during pregnancy to supply the 
wastes. Confirmed by the per cent. of women that 
cannot retain their food, also are unable to nurse their 
babies, the poor quality of their milk, loss of teeth, 
etc., is increasing annually. 


What will give relief? 

Any lady that has any trouble in retaining her food 
will have no trouble if she will take Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, as it prepares the stomach so that it can digest 
other food. Any lady that wishes to nourish her babe 
can do so if she will take a teaspoonful of Liquid Food 
four times daily for six months. It will also build up 
her system, so as to protect her from the diseases that 
Dr. Tanszky’s lecture describes, as they all come 
from not being able to supply the waste made on the 
system. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, - 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 





319 Columbus Avenue, - 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 





MRS. DR. O’LEARY 


Will be in the city every Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 10 A, M, to 1 P. M., during the summer. 


Ladies desiring to see her can make an appointment 


by addressing Box 2,614, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN. 

No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-first Year) 
will commence October 2, 1883, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition, the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOM(CZOPATHIC HO8- 
PITAL (weekly) are open for all students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


MRS. J.G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d St., New York City. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Women 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
lied. The Dr. has resumed giving the Massage 
‘reatment in connection with her office practice. This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electric- 
ity. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLASTE 
which she has sold the past three years speak for 

LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, ELASTIO 





themselves. 


BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which eve 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRINGES, 


RUBBER URLNALS, Xc., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 





| With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to farnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course ia established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

‘The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been com letely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instructionin Languages, Literature, Mathe. 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places will be given the 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable. in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement ont other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll [Ul] Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulneas. 

of access. Mxpenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuni; 
aid of “‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc. 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
per | Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense o' 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 














RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 





No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 
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A LETTER FROM “JUSTICE.” 


In response to an article in the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL entitled ‘‘Utah Again,” I would 
say that ‘“‘Justice” is very glad to know 
the special law that was misrepresented, as 
the Herald made no specification. Col. Hig- 
ginson must certainly see that the law of 
franchise which he thinks the various writ- 
ers on Utah are falsely impressing on the 
public mind is of two-fold character. If 
the law was simply that ‘‘Every woman of 
the age of twenty-one years who has re- 
sided in the Territory six months next pre- 
ceding any general or special election, 
born or naturalized in the United States, 
shall be entitled to vote in this Territory,” 
no one could possibly have misconstrued 
the law, and all that Col. Higginson says 
of the fraudulency of voting under twenty- 
one years would beapplicable. In any other 
section of the country this would proba- 
bly have been the wording of the law. It 
certainly contains all that is necessary to 
carry out the object, and all that is said to 
give men the right to vote. In this law, 
however, they added another clause sus- 
ceptible of a construction to suit their own 
ends and purposes, the clause running 
thus: “tor who is the wife, widow or 
daughter of a native-born or naturalized 
citizen of the U. 8., shall be entitled to 
vote in this Territory.” ‘The truth is that 
this last clause was inserted to enable the 
wives of Mormons to vote without any 
other qualification, and the Mormons have 
always so construed it. It is a notorious 
fact in Utah that women vote without 
qualification of age or residence, without 
being native-born or naturalized, and it is 
in accordance with the law. If any one 
did vote fraudulently, they could not be 
punished, as there is no law against fraud 
in the Mormon statute books. The state- 
ments of the Philadelphia American and 
Mrs. Lincoln were perfectly correct. 

The enactment of all laws in Utah has 
been with a single eye to the protection of 
polygamy, and the law of woman's suf- 
frage is noexception. I maintain also that 
this law injures the best interests of 
women in the Territory. The numbering 
of the vote has been (perhaps the Ed- 
munds commission may change this) of 
far greater importance than any other 
feature connected with the ballot, as by 
that means the priesthood control the 
votes of all their followers, men and wom- 
en. 

I am surprised that Col. Higginson char- 
acterizes the giving the franchise to wom- 
en as a ‘“tgame of skill, in which the so- 
called Gentiles expected to win, but, hav- 
ing lost, declare the game unfair and de- 
mand that the stakes be returned.” ‘There 
are none of the political tricks common 
elsewhere necessary in Utah. The large 
majority of the Legislature has always 
been polygamous, and in 1876, out of 
thirty-nine members thirty-eight were in 
polygamy. ‘The only opposition to any of 
their acts is the absolute veto of the gov- 
ernor. One of the chief advisers of the 
governor on this occasion was a gentle- 
man with strong convictions in favor of 
woman’s suffrage, and they were all actu- 
ated by the highest motive of endeavoring 
to raise woman from her degradation by 
giving her the power to redress her own 
wrongs. They had respect for what they 
supposed was inherent in woman’s charac- 
ter—the desire to restore the purity and 
sacredness of home and to remove from 
her children a reproach. No one could 
blame the Gentiles for being bitterly dis- 
appointed at the disastrous failure of their 
benevolent efforts and the utter shipwreck 
of their faith in the ballot as used by 
women in Utah. If the right of voting is 
to quicken the intellectual faculties of 
woman and to improve her condition gen- 
erally, why hasn't it accomplished some 
or even the least good in Utah? I should 
think it would be a matter of sorrow and 
chagrin to Eastern suffragists that the 
thousands of women who have voted in 
Utah for so many years have no concep- 
tion of their privilege, and apparently no 
desire to understand it. 

If this great principle of suffrage had 
been used as a game,—which I deny,—it no 
less was open to the women of that Terri- 
tory to make of it what its own inherent 
powers would call for. The noble princi- 
ple called out no noble action, and the suf- 
frage question, it seems to me, is a total 
failure in every respect in Utah. I will 
say, however, that when the franchise was 
first given, it would have been a very dan- 
gerous experiment to have voted against 
the theocratic government and its favor- 
ite institution; but now, with outside help 
stretching towards them, the women of 
Utah could assert themselves if they chose. 

In 1880, the liberal candidate for Con- 
gress, a believer in woman’s suffrage, ap- 
pealed to these deluded women to strike a 
blow for their emancipation by voting for 
him. He did not receive a single response. 
Col. Higginson suggests that the remedy 
lies in the voting of the Gentile women; 
why dothey not vote? Mrs. Lincoln said 
she “‘left the polls with a sense of offend- 
ed dignity because woman suffrage in Utah 





means the deeper degradation of woman 
and the destruction of the very principles 
for which its advocates East are striving.” 

They are also few in number, and there 
is no increase from year to year, as the 
Gentile population is mostly of a tempo- 
rary character. ‘The Gentile women would 
gladly relinquish the right of suffrage in 
Utah, if that measure would help solve 
the Utah problem. 

The Mormon women already stagger 
under burdens enough, and no Gentile 
would be willing to add one grain to the 
misery of their lot or to suggest any reme- 
dy that would be “infamous or degrad- 
ing,” as Judge Black is said to character- 
ize disfranchising women. What can he 
say of the franchise that has plunged them 
into deeper degradation, that has forced 
them to publicly glory in their shame? I 
have no doubt that the Mormon women 
who do not or cannot make any right use 
of suffrage would gladly forego that priv- 
ilege if they could be relieved of what all 
the world considers *‘infamous and de- 
grading.” 

Utah should be regarded as an isolated 
section of the country, inhabited by law- 
breakers, and all legislation for that Ter- 
ritory should be entirely distinct from 
rules and regulations required for other 
sections of the country where civilized 
ideas reign. ‘To disfranchise women in 
any State in the Union would be an arbi- 
trary and unjust measure; but to do it as 
a matter of policy in Utah, where women 
neither asked for, wanted nor appreciated 
it, and when it would probably be her 
greatest blessing to lose it, seems just and 
right. 

We do complain that the least aid or 
comfort should be given to the Mormon 
side of the question by Eastern suffragists ; 
that they should almost boast that the in- 
stitution of polygamy is committed to the 
principle of woman’s suffrage, and wholly 
boast that the women of Utah have a 
‘voice’ in public affairs, and make ‘‘relig- 
ion” an apology for barbarous practices— 
also eulogize Salt Lake City as a ‘model of 
law and order.”’ One speaker in a late con- 
vention in her enthusiasm even went sofar 
as to say that ‘*Mormon women, aside from 
their polygamy, were creditable represen- 
tatives of their sex.” These are the utter- 
ances, combined with their fellowship in 
past assemblies with polygamous women, 
that weaken the cause of woman’s suffrage 
with many Gentiles. It is the blindness that 
can only see the one goal of woman’s suf- 
frage,—it is the utter disregard of the great 
question of polygamy,which is keeping the 
majority of the women voters in this coun- 
try in thraldom, that we object to. 

The Gentiles of Utah feel as strongly on 
the subject of Mormonism, its theocracy, 
and its peculiar institution, as the leaders 
in the old anti-slavery days did on their 
momentous question. The Government has 
been powerless in the past to deal with 
this monster, and any measure that can be 
of any benefit should be espoused by all 
Christian men and women. Nothing can 
be of greater importance than this to wom- 
an,to help to emancipate her own sex from 
the worst kind of slavery. Last Saturday’s 
Transcript contains a letter from Salt Lake 
that coincides entirely with my own famil- 
iar knowledge of society there, and which 
discredits the assertion already quoted— 
‘that Mormon women are creditable repre- 
sentatives of their sex.” Everybody knows 
that they have no ‘‘voice” in public affairs, 
and Salt Lake City is not famed for law 
and order. 

The letter from Salt Lake reads thus: 

“‘One needs no other commentary on the 
foul social system than a glimpse of the 
several thousand men,women and children 
assembled within the wails of the taberna- 
cle as we saw them. It was not prejudice, 
it was not imagination; but never have I 
seen anywhere so gross, uniptéllectual, 
common a concourse of people. Our mis- 
sion schools, often filled from the very 
slums of society, present no such painful as- 
pect. The little street ruffian may be 
wicked, but he is usually very bright ; and 
the older law-breakers, though steeped in 
crime, generally possess God’s gift of in- 
telligence. But as it has been in every age 
when the multitude submitted to the yoke 
imposed by the few, so it is to-day in 
Salt Lake City. A generation has risen up 
ignorant and illiterate, without will or 
thought of their own, blindly following 
where they are led, knowing no law or 
morality save that promulgated by a foul 
priest-craft. I-canhot give in the brief space 
allotted here all that I learned through vari- 
ous channels, while in Salt Lake City, of 
the inner phases of this vile blasphemy call- 
ed religion, but I may do so hereafter, as I 
cannot forget the earnest prayer of an 
apostate Mormon woman, who, having re- 
lated her bitter experience, said to me, ‘I 
beg you, if you can gain any access to the 
press, to tell the people of the East what 
Mormonism really is, what horrors Mor- 
mon women have suffered and are still suf- 
fering.’”’ 

I have heard hundreds of heart and home 
histories in Salt Lake—tales unsurpassed 
for outrage of all tender and sacred and 
holy sentiment. No wonder the lessons re- 


- ceived by the mother are stamped upon the 


faces of her children, and that they in turn 
have no will or power to be or do other- 
wise than they are commanded. 





Eastern people generally do not under- 
stand and evidently do not appreciate the 
great question that looms up for this 
generation or the next to battle with. It 
seems impossible to impress upon the pub- 
lie the fact of the rapid growth of the Mor- 
mon Church—the great number of converts 
made right here in Massachufetts, and the 
yearly flocking of thousands to our shores 
from England, Wales, and Scandinavia— 
all imbued with principles taught by Mor- 
mon missionaries, hostile to our Govern- 
ment. They do not know or do not care 
that there have been more polygamous 
marriages than ever in Utah since the pas- 
sage of the Edmunds Bill, which seemed 
to promise so much for its suppression. 

Lord Cairn says, “The Government of 
the United States should be held responsi- 
ble for polygamy,” and the Gentiles in 
Utah may say that they hold anybody re- 
sponsible for its continuation who retards 
by look or word any good method consider- 
ed desirable to destroy the second great 
blot on our escutcheon. 

Any solicitude for the advancement of 
woman's suffrage here or elsewhere should 
take no hope or desire, no plank or plat- 
form, no principle or participation,in wom- 
an’s suffrage in Utah. JUSTICE. 
os _— 


FROM MRS. SEVERANCE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our bfessings, like our sorrows, seldom 
come singly, you know. ‘Take which 
form of this fact you will, you seem 
doomed to endure many a dose of “Club 

teception” since the one fateful beginning. 

This time it is, first, a question of preposi- 
tions, which has caused confusion and pro- 
voked enquiry. And it is not easy to ex- 
plain how it might be that an article could 
slip untitled from the hands of one not un- 
used to print; how it could become, in the 
hands of an experienced editor, a reception 
to a member of the club, when it was 
throughout descriptive of her as ‘*the host- 
ess” of the occasion. Nor yet more, how 
this title could pass unchallenged the eye 
of the special proof-reader—who shall be 
nameless! Some one has surely blun- 
dered, past explanation. We will not in- 
quire too rigidly who, nor how, nor how 
many. But we advise those who were 
puzzled overmuch for their peace of 
mind to reconstruct the faulty title thus: 
‘A Farewell Lunch by Mrs. C. M. Sever- 
ance tothe Club Pioneers,” et al., followed 
by a reception to theclub in general. 

To answer other pressing enquiries in 
the briefest fashion for all whom it may 
concern, it must be added that Mr. and 
Mrs. Severance do not set out on their re- 
turn to California until mid-September ; 
but the club members do for their various 
haunts; hence the early farewell. 

One other word, anent our club remin- 
iscences. A friend protests that she did 
not say, as reported, that Mrs. Cheney set 
off for Concord and secured Mr. Emerson 
and family,and also Mr.Clarke and family, 
as members,—but that Mrs. Severance 
did this ; and asks if this was not the fact. 

There was a trifling confusion of pro- 
nouns at that point in the phonographic 
record so cleverly done sans eyes beneath 
the table. And there is as much, it must 
be confessed, in the present memory of 
her who is charged with such audacious 
zeal,—being then, as she was, only “a 
savage from the Western wilds!” But 
she will stand convicted, if it be proven 
true of her by the mouth of actual wit- 
nesses. One thing also she wishes space 
to confess,—that not her unwillingness, 
but her inability to supply the missing 
links of speeches, well worthy report, but 
falling after Mrs. Barrows’ early depart- 
ure, has lost you those. Finally, let us be 
proud and happy that ‘‘the dear old Club,” 
with only its fifteen years of life, is be- 
come so justly famous as to be like old Ho- 
mer, the subject of various contentions by 
eminent homes for the honor of being its 
birthplace; proud that, unlike him, it is 
sure of so many. For among those not 
mentioned at our lunch, were the hospita- 
ble homes of Sam. May, Sr., and of James 
Freeman Clarke. I gladly bear testimony 
also to the large share of help and interest 
given by our faithful friend Bronson AlI- 
cott. It is not too much to say that one 
of its birthplaces was in his hospitable 
heart. 


Loring Cottage, Hull, July 2. c.™M.s. 


oo -_- —_ 


There has just been ploughed up in an 
Indiana field an interesting souvenir of the 
famous “‘hard cider” campaign of 1840 in 
that State, in the shape of one of the med- 
als that were then worn by the supporters 
of Harrison. It bears on one side a repre- 
sentation of a log cabin, and a barrel of 
cider placed under an adjoining tree. On 
the reverse side are the inscriptions, ‘The 
People’s Choice, the Hero of Tippecanoe— 
Major-General W. H. Harrison, born Feb- 
ruary 9,1772.” It will be presented to the 
Hon. Richard W. Thompson, who is the 
only survivor of the Indiana electoral col- 
lege of that year. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

We have received from Oliver Ditson & 
Co., as latest music: For piano, *‘Alpine 
Bells,” a lovely arrangement tor three per- 
formers on one piano, by Theodore Her- 
bert; also “March Heroique,” arranged 
for six hands by Herbert; ‘‘Sweet Spirit, 
Hear my Prayer,” from Wallace’s Lurline, 
arranged for violin and piano by Jules 
Hone; “Blackberries and Kisses,” song, 
words by Mary A. Barr, musie by F. i 
Hatton; ‘Dreaming Still,” words and mu- 
sic by Joseph 8S. Crook; “The Harp,” 
song, words by Tom Moore, music by J. 
L. Molloy. 





WHOM KATIE MARRIED. 
By AMANDA M. Dove.as. Price, $1 50. 


This last volume by this popular author will be 
heartily welcomed by all readers of “In Trust,” who 
will find it equal in power and interest to any of ber 
previous novels. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED 
A SHOE ; 


Or, There’s no Place Like Home. 
By AmAanpDa M. Dove.as. Price, $1 50. 


A very popular novel, and now first issued unifora 
in style and price with her other novels, namely : 


LOST IN A GREAT CITY, 
HOPE MILLS, 
NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM, 
HOME WORK, 
FROM HAND TO MOUTH, 
CLAUDIA, 

SYDNIE ADRIANCE, 
STEPHEN DANE, 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS, 

IN TRUST. 


Per Volume, #1 50. 


TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE ORIENT, 


And a Hasty Flight in the Countries 
of Europe. 
By WaLTER HARRIMAN, ex-Governor of New Hamp- 
shire. Price, $2 50. 

This volume contains the keen observations of an 
intelligent man, who, after years of hoping, at last 
realizes his wishes and treads ‘the land of the sacred 
writings, the land of the Prophets, of the Man of 
Nazareth, of Paul and Peter.” 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPEC- 
TACLES. 


Random Sketches of various Subjects 
Penned from Different Standpoints 
in the Empire. 
By Henry RvuGG es, late U. 8. Consul at Barcelona, 
Spain, and at the Island of Malta. Illustrated, $2 50. 

The author had peculiar facilities for an unobstructed 
view of Germany and the Germans. His observatidns, 
therefore, while differing from many others, are full of 
interest to all intelligent persons. 


THE READING OF BOOKS; 


Its Pleasures, Profits, and Perils. 


By Cuar.es F. Tuwina. Price, $1 25. 

A most edifying and instructive volume, by a bright, 
keen man, whose writings always claim the attention 
of earnest men. In each department the reader will 
find clear thought, wide observation, and sound advice. 














Lucrative Employment for Women. 


A canvasser wanted in every town in the United 
States, to whom exclusive territory will be assigned, 
to take orders for 


PERILS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife, and 
Mother. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. Heartily en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Madame Roche, 
Mrs. Hanaford and others. EXPERIENCE NOT 
ESSENTIAL. 

Address ‘Manager Subscription Department of 
Lee & Shephard, Boston.” 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Just Published! 


WAR SONGS! 


For Anniversaries and Soldiers’ Gatherings, 


——WITH— 


CHORUSES arranged for MALE VOICES. 
Piano or Organ Accompaniments, 





Price: §Q cts. paper; GO cts. boards; 7§ cts. cloth. 


s 
When the Camp Fi res are lighted 
after this, there will be?a new enthusiasm, since the 
love for the old songs has revived, and this capital col- 
lection is just what is wanted for Grand Army singers. 
Music simple, and all with Piano or Organ accompani- 
ment, and all the great favorites are here. 


WAR SONGS has 96 pages, is in large oc- 


tavo form, and contains nearly a hundred songs and 
hymns. It contains all the songs recently given at the 
most successful Grand Army Concert, in Mechanics’ 
Grand Hall, Boston; and soldiers and all others will 
1 this a fine collection for concerts and social sing- 
ng. 
Abundant provision is made for Memorial and 
Funeral occasions. 


Mailed, post-free, for Retail Price, 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-—AND-— 


Articles for Decorating, 
Inu Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO GET YOUR 


WIRE SCREENS 


At UNDERWOOD 'S, 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Warranted to fit every window. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 








Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Until June 25, the address of Dr. E. J. French wiy 
be Rochester, N. Y., care of H 8S. Greenleaf. Atte 
that time the Dr’s address will be Winter Harbor 
Maine. . 





At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Rooms 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mij! 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made jp 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 








Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smoot, 
land, gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin. 
ing the residence of Hon. Charles Robinson, 29 
acres of this tract is deep, black, alluvial soil, and hag 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ey, 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 per acre, 
Terms to suit purchasers. Address WOMAN’s JOURN4, 
Orrice, 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name ang 
address. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 
Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Will, during the day, give private lessons at residence 
of pupils, if desired. Office Hours: 12 to 1 daily; 
Wednesdays, 12 to 2; and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 6 to 7. 











Luxury for the Million! 
MOORE’S 


Reading Desk and Book Holder, 








Price, 83 00. 


Convenient! Ornamental! 
Call and examine it. 


Cw. CLARK, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
BOSTON. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Balls, Door Bands, etc. 

GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 
—ALSO— 

Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 


ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 


&c., dc, 
Frames 


Adjustable! 








Photogravures, 
Photographs, 
&c., &c. 
Frames 










BOSTON. 
H. White & Co. 





Next R. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 
V V INE WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
SCISSORS, "i: 
ERASERS, et¢.y 


Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 549 
Washington Street. , 


G. FL. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Beston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 














C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 57- 
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